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' PREFACE. 


HE following Treatiſe is 
no leſs ſingular for its Sub- 
ject, than famous for its 
Author. We ſeldom find 
Perſons employed by Publick Autho- 
rity, to enquire into the DefeQts and 
Inconveniences of the Conſtitution of 
24 Government, and to confider of 
proper ways how ,to amend them; 
to examine into the Intereſts which 
- a State has with its neighbouring 
Princes, and to lay down Rules to 
be obſerv'd in all Treaties with them. 
However, this is what the Republick 
of Venice has, in former rimes, thought 
fit to do, they having for this end ad- 0 
dreſs'd themſelves to their great Ora- ; 
cle of Wiſdom and Prudence, the re- | 
 nowned Father Paul; a Perſon emi- 
nent in the Republick of Learning for 
his many excellent Writings, but more 
particularly known here in W 
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by his famous Hiſtory of the Council 


of Trent. 1 

lle was a Man univerſally learn'd 
in all the Sciences, both Sacred and 
Prophane; but moſt excellently well 


vers d in Hiſtory, and the Canon Law. 


He was in ſo great Eſteem in his own 
Country for his vaſt Learning and 
Judgment, that the Republick of /- 
nic pitched upon him, as the fitteſt 
Perſon within their Dominions, to 


manage the great Controverſy they 
had, about a hundred Vears ago, with 


Pope Paul the Vth, who had put the 
whole Republick under Sentence of 
Excommunication. It was upon this 


occaſion, that Father Paal was taken 


into the Service of the Republick, 


and made one of their Counſellors 


of State. He managed the Intereſt 
of the Republick againſt the Court 
of Rome, with ſuch Strength of Rea- 
fon and Argument, wat altho* the 
leatned'ſt Pens of the Age were ſet 
to work againſt him, yet they were 
never able to confute bis Writings. 
So that the Adverfaries of the Repub- 

n 


lick finding that this Method of an: 
ſwering the Farher proved altogether 
_ unſucceſsful, they reſolved to change 


their Batteries, and to employ other 


Weapons for Ropping his Mouth. 
8 F . And 
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And accord ingly, ſoon after the firſt 
Heats about this Affair began to riſe 
to a greater height, the Inquiſitors of 
State received Intelligence from their 
Spies, that there was a Deſign laid 
againſt Father Paul's Life, upon which 
they gave him a Caution to be upon 
his Guard. But the Father, truſting 
to his own Innocence, and thinking 
himſelf in no manner of Danger, 
continued to walk the Streets with 
his uſual Freedom. However „ one 
Evening as he was returning to his 
Convent, he was aſſaulted in the 
Streets by five Aſſaſſins, who gave 
him three Wounds with Stiletroes. 

The Republick was ſo concerg'd. at 
the loſs they were like to ſuſtain by 
Father Paul's Death, that the Senate 
order d all the moſt eminent Phyſi- 
tians about Venice to attend him in 
his Cure# And he having, by their 

Aſſiſtance, recover d of his Wounds, 
the Senate, to prevent any ſuch Dan- 
ger to the Father's Life for the future, 
appointed him a Gifard for his Pe- 
ſon, and a Houſe near the Palace of 
St. Mark, where he might remain ip | 
Safety. But 8 unwil 
ling to change his courle of, Life, in- 
reared that be might be allowed to 
continue in the Monaſtery among bis 
Brethren, with whom he had lived fo 
1 4.0 comfort 4 5 
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5 comfortably until that time. The Se- 


nate ſeeing the Father ſo earneſt to 
continue in his Monaſtick Life, grant - 


cd him his Requeſt. But for the Se- 


cauſed 


curity of his Perſon, they 


ſome little Additions to be made to 


his Lodgings in the Convent, that by 
the means of a little Gallery, and a 
Ladder, he might have the Convenien- 
cy of taking Boat at his own Cham- 
bers; and that when it happen'd that 


be was to return from the Publick 


Service late at Night, he might paſs 
directly out of his Gondola into his 
own Apartment, without croſſing 
the Streets, or being ſeen by any 


' Perſon, 


Alfter this Accident happen d to Fa- 
ther Paul, he continud to ſerve the 


Republick in the Office of Counſel- 


lor of State for the ſpace of fixteen 
Yeats, during which time nothing 
was tranſacted in the State, without 
being firſt imparted to him. And 
the Father's Judgment of things was 
io ſo great Eſteem, that there ſeldom 
bappen'd any Matter of Conſequence 
in all the Cities under the Jurifdi- 
Aion of the Republick, wherein he 
was not conſulted; as in Teſta- 
ments, Marriages, Succeſſions, Feoff- 
ments, and even in Points of Honour, 
In all which Matters Father Paus 


Anſwer's were always regarded as O- 
racles. * ads; 
The Republick was ſo fully ſatiſ- 
fied of the Father's Fidelity to the 
Intereſt of his Country, and fo ſenſi- 
ble of the Advantages which the Pub- 
lick reap'd from his Labours, that 
they honour'd him with a Privilege, 
which was never granted to any other 
' Counſellor of State, and which but a 
very few even of the Nobles them- ' 
ſelves enjoy. The Senate order'd him + 
to have free Acceſs to the Archives 
of the Republick, which is undoubt- | 
edly the greateſt Treaſure of Politi- : 
cal Maxims and Inſtructions that is 
any where extant in the World. For 
here are depoſited the Fundamental 
Laws of the Republick, the Maxims 
of State by which it is govern d, all 
its Treaties of War and Peace, all 
its Alliances with Princes, and the Re- 
ports which all their Ambaſladors 
make, at their Return from their 
Embaſſies, of the preſent Poſture of 
Affairs in the ſeveral Kingdoms where 
they here... 
ather Paul having got free Ad- 
mittance to the Publick Acchives, he, 
| his aſſiduous Application, and with 
the Adyantages of à clear and fol 
Judgment, of a deep Peoerration” d 
4 5 4 x : | 9 Mig 8 
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Mind, and of a moſt prodigious Me- 
mory, ſoon laid up a conſiderable 
Stock of Political Learning. And it 
appearing in his daily Conſultations 
upon the Publick Affairs, that he was 
rhroughly well acquainted with eve- 
ry thing relating to the Government 
and Intereſt of the Republick; the 
Inquiſitors of State deſired him to 
draw up in Writing his Opinion, as 
to the Meaſures which the Repub- 
lick oughr to follow, both in its F- 
reign and Domeſtick Concerns, in or- 
der to make its Dominion perpetual. 
The Advice which the Father drew 
up, in obedience to the Commands 
of his Superiors, is what I here pre- 
fent to the Reader. It was received 
by the Senate of Vanice with great 
- Applauſe, and carefully depoſited in 
their Archives. If we look into the 
Hiftofy of their Government, we ſhall 
find that the Venerians have all along 


cloſely purſued the Meaſures which 


the Father here recommends to them, 
And even at this Day, they ftill have 
recourſe to this Advice, as bs their 
Oracle of State. 

This Treatiſe for a bs" tie 
lay hid in the Archives of the Re- 
panier the Senators not being 


willing it ſhould come inte: the 


"a: of any. other mY bene” ; 
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thoſe who have the chief Manage- 
ment of the Publick Affairs. Bar in 
proceſs: of time, Copies of it began 
to creep abroad in Manuſcript, and 
at laſt it was privately printed ſome 
Years ago. However, the Book is 
ſtill rare to be met with, and has fal- 
len into the Hands but of a few Per- 
ſons. The Sieur Amelot de la Houſſais, 
who made a diligent Search after all 
the Books that treat of the Govern- 
ment of Venice, and who has tranſla- 
ted into French ſeveral Treatiſes of Fa- 
ther Paul, did never light upon this 
Diſcourſe, which would have been 
of ſingular Uſe to him in his De- 
ſign. It would have given him a 
great. inſight intq the Government and 
Intereſt of that Republick; and would 
have ſet him right as to ſome Mi- 
ſtakes he is fallen into, in the Account 
he gives of the Intereſt of that Repub- 
lick with other Princes. 
PFor when he comes to ſpeak of the 

Intereſt of the Republick with the 
Pope, he tells us, that the Venetian: 
bave it fora Maxim, not to keep any 
Penſioners at the Court of Rome, nor > 
to concern themſelves in the Eleftion = 
of a Pope; that they content them 4 

ſelves with holding a fair general Cr: 
_ Feſpondence with the Popes, by ſend: © 
is chem magnificent Embaſſies, and, 
ini a 4 receiving 
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receiving their Nephews into the num- 
ber. of their Nobles. He adds, that 
the Popes, to requite this Civility, 
always include the Venerians when 
they make a Promotion of Cardinals 
for the Crowns ; but that the Senate 
does not care to name their Subjects 
whom they defire to have advanced to 
the Cardinalſhip, for fear of creating 
ealouſies among the Noble Families. 
Tis true, the Pope ſeldom makes 
a Promotion of Cardinals for the 
Crowns, but ſome Venetian Subject 
is of the number. However, this is 
not paying the ſame reſpect to the 

. Republick, which the Popes pay to 
the Crown'd Heads. For when the 
Pope makes a Promotion of Cardi- 
nals in favour of the Crowns, he 

gives the Cap to the Subject whom 
the King names; but when he makes 
a Venetian Cardinal, the Pope himſelf 
chuſes the Perſon, without any re- 
gard to the Recommendation of the 
Republick. And it is for this reaſon, 

that the Venetian Cardinals have no 
Dependence on the Senate, as the 

N Cardinals of other Nations have on 

"4 their — who ocured them 

* _«rheCardinaFs Cap. It is upon this 

, account, that the Republick of Ve. 
Vice has no Faction in the Conclave, 
zs the Emperor, and the Kings f 
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France and Spain have. The Venetian 
Cardinals, as ſoon as they are promo- 
ted, liſt themſelves either into the Fa- 
Aion of the Pope who created them, 
or into ſome other Faction, according 
as their Intereſt or Inclination leads 
them. They are fo far from having 
any Dependence on the Senatesof Ve- 
nice, that the Ambaſſadors of the Re- 
publick complain, that the Cardinals 
of their own Nation are the moſt vio- 
lent Oppoſers of every thing that is 
for the Grandeur, or Intereſt of the 
Republick. Wes 
This is the true reaſon, why the 

Republick of Venice has fo few Pen- 
fioners at the Court of Rome; be- - 
cauſe all their Eccleſiaſtical Subjects 
expect their Advancement to the Ho- 
nours and Dignities of the Church 
from the Fayours and Good-will of the 
Pope alone, and not from the Prote- 
tion of the Senate. This is the real 
Cauſe, why the Republick does not 
meddle in the Election of a Pope; 
becauſe it has not the Votes of the 
Venetian Card inals at its Command, 
as other Sovereign Princes have thoſe" 
of their own Subjects. Bat the Re. 
publick is ſo far from acting with 
this Indifferency upon Reaſons of - 

State, as the Sieur Amelot ſays, 
- that they complain of this 82 ? 
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Behaviour of their own Subjects, as. 


one of the greateſt Grievances they 


have at the Court of Rome. And 
the Senate gives ſtrict Injunctions to 
all the Ambaſſadors of the Republick, 


to try to get this Abuſe remedied, by 
gaining over all the Venetian Cardi- 
nals, and Prelates, to an abſolute De- 


pendence on the Senate *, 


There is no State has greater rea- 
ſon to concern it ſelf in the Election 


of a Pope than the Republick of Ve- 
nice, becauſe of the many Differences 
it has to adjuſt with the Court of 
Rome, on account of the Confines of 


their Territories, and other common 


Concerns. Father Paul, in this Trea- 
tiſe, adviſes them to ule all poſſible 


Endeavours to procure the Election of 


2 Pope that is well inclined to the 
Republick, that they may be able 
to — of him all the Prerogatives 
and Privileges which are granted to 


Crown d Heads; ſuch as the having al- 


ways a Cardinal's Cap tor one of their 
Subjects, whenever the Subjects of 


other Princes are promoted to that 


Dignity ; the -getting the Nuncios 


_ 1 — SLES See Att ed 
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I Lives'of the Venetian Cardinals, in the Pre- 
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reſiding at Venice to be advanced di- 
realy from their Nunciature to the 


. Cardinalſhip ; and ſome other De- 


mands which they infilt dn, to pre- 
ſerve the equality of Rank they claim 
among Kings. Whoever has had an 
Opportunity of peruſing any of the 


Reports which the Venetian Ambaſſa- 


dors to the Court of Rome have given 
into the Senate, at their Return trom 


their Embaſſies, would there ſee with 


what Zealand Fervour they all labour 
ro obtain thoſe Privileges from- the 
Popes, which Father Paul here re- 
comments to them fo earneſtly to in- 
ſiſt upon. And his Excellency Signor 
Nicolo Eriz20, one of the Ambaſſa· 
dors Extraordinary from the Repub- 
lick to her preſent Majeſty of Great 

Britain, in the Report which he gave 

in to the Senate about three Leats 
ago, at his return from the Gourt of 


Rome, ſhews of what great advantage 


it would be to the Republick , if the 
Popes could be prevail*d/ with, when 
they make a Promotion of Cardinals 
for the Crowns, to allow the Senare 
to name their own" Subject, whom 
they deſire to have advanced to the 


Cardinalſhip, as Kings do theirs. And 
incaſe this cannot be obtain d, he ad- 


viſes the Senate to inſiſt on getting at 


leaſt a liberty to name four Subjects, 


Our 
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out of which the Pope may chuſe one 
to be made a Cardinal, as is practis'd 
in the choice of the Venetian Auditor 
of the Rota. | 
This Diſcourſe of Father Paul's 
contains a great many remarkable 
things concerning the Conſtitution, it 
lays down Maxims to be obſerved in 
the Government of its Subjects, and 
conſidets at large the Intereſt of the 
Republick, not only with the Princes 
of Italy, but with all foreign Poten- 
tates. The TranſaQtions of that Com- 
monwealth are kept ſo ſecret, and 
every thing they deſign is hid under 
fo many talſe Pretexts and Appear- 
ances, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
know their true Intentions. I look up- 
on this Treatiſe rherefore ro be the 
more valuable, hecauſe ir helps us to 
diſcover the true Springs of all their 
Counſels, let them be hid under ne- 
ver ſo thick a Cloud of Appearances. 
Ir gives us at the ſame time, a clear 
and diſtinct View of the ſeveral Inte: 
reſts of all the Princes of Italy, and 
lets us ſee what ate the likelieſt Mo- 
tives to prevail with them to engage 
in a War, or to obſerve an exact Neu- 
trality. For this reaſon, I thought 
it trüly a Loſs to the Publick, that 
ſuch an uſeful Treatiſe as this mould 
lie hid during the preſent War in re. 
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The PREFACE. 
ly, in which ſeveral of the Princes of 


that Country are actually engaged, 
and others have been earneſtly ſolli. 


cited by both Parties to declare them- 


ſelves. I was therefore induced to 
tranſlate it into the Language of a 


Nation, which is ſo greatly intereſſed 


in the preſent War, and which has in 


her hands the Ballance of Europe, and 


may turn the Scales which way ſhe 
pleaſes. Ig 

In my Tranſlation I have kept cloſe 
to the Original, and have made no 
other Alterations in the Book, than 
by dividing it inro Chaptersand Para- 
graphs, which, I think, will make it 
more agreeable to the Reader. There 
are ſome things mention'd in this 
Treatiſe, relating to the Councils, 


Magiſtrates, and Courts of Judicas 


ture in Venice, which every Reader 


' will not readily underſtand, unleſs be 


is ſomewhar vers'd in the Hiſtorians 


that treat of the Conſtitution 


Government of that Republick. I 
have therefore thought fit, for the, 
conveniency of ſuch Perſons as have 
not had an opportunity of being much 
converſant in thoſe matters, to ſet 
down ſome Marginal Notes, for the 
explanation of ſuch things as may not 

thaps be obvious to every Reader. 

Fhoever is defirous to be more fully 
0 informed 
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informed of rhe Government of that 


Republick, may have recourſe to the 
Sieur Amelar's Hiltory of the Govern- 
ment of Venice ; who has made a 


very. compleat Collection of all thoſe 


matters out of the Venetian Hiſtorians. 


Or if there are any Perſons who are 


more curious than to take things at 


ſecond Hand, and defire to hive them 


from the Fountain Head, let them 


conſult Donato Gianotti in his Book 
della Republica d Venetiani. 

The Knowledge of the Hiſtory, 
Government, and Intereſts of foreign 


Nations, is, in my opinion, one of 


the beſt Accompliſhments for qualify- 


ing a Gentleman to ſerve his own 


Country. To get an exact Informa- 
tion of theſe things, is the great and 
main End of travelling into foreign 
Countries. Moſt Travellers, who are 
come to Years of Judgment and Diſ- 
cretion, and who ſcek more after Im- 
provement than Pleaſure in their Tra- 
vels, ate wont to remark-in foreign 
Parts, what they think deferves moſt 
their Attention, or what they judge 
may be profitable or delighttul to 


their Fellow Subjects. Some obſerve 
the publick and private Edifices, others 


the Remains of Antiquity, and others 


again the Laws and Government, the 
Commerce and natural Products 


of 
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the Countries thro which they, paſs. 
We find the Antients were always di- 
ligent Enquirers into the Laus and 

Governments of other Countries, by 

which they learn'd to correct What 
was amiſs in their own Conſtitution, 
and to avoid the Inconveniences which 
they ſaw others liable to. The Ro- 


mans, when they laid the firſt Foun- 


dations of their Commonwealth, ſent 


Perſons into Greece to collect all the 


moſt uſeful Laws and Cuſtoms that 


were to be found among the Grecian 


Republicks. And theſe were the firſt 
Beginnings of that excellent Body of 
the Roman Laws, which is ſtill at this 
day almoſt univerſally received as the 
true Standard of Equity and Reaſon 
for deciding all Cauſes. Ariflotle was 
W ſenſible of the great Uſefulneſs of 
this ſort of Knowledge, chat he com- 
pos d particular Books of the Cuſtoms 


and Governments of all the Common- 
wealths that were extant in his time, 
and came within the reach of his 
Knowledge. | 8 Reer 
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Republick of Venice is thought to be 
5 worthy of the Curioſity of our 


Times; than the Commonwealths of 
Name and Lacedemon were of the At - 


rention of former Ages. Altho? this 


time 


into a Monarchy, when the People 
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time paſt, yet it is ſtill conſidetable 


for its Majeſty, Antiquity, and the 


Form of its Government, which is 
celebrated as a Maſter-piece in Po- 
liricks. This Republick has gather'd 
together all rhe Political Maxims 
that were in vogue among the Gre- 
cian Commonwealths, and it ſeems to 
have pick'd out the Commonwealth 


of Lacedemon for the Pattern which 


it delights moſt to imitate in its Civil 
Adminiftration. But the Republick 
of Venice has this Advantage overall 
the antient Republicks, that it has 

preſerv'd itſelf longer than any of the 
moſt powerful Commonwealths in 
former Ages. The Commonwealth 
of Lacedæman did not laſt above ſeven 
hundred Years; and the famous Com- 
momvealth of Rome, the Queen of the 
World, was hardly able to maintain 
her Liberty full five hundred Leats; 
whereas it is near thirteen hundred 


| Years ſince the Commonwealth of 


Venice had its firſt beginning. r 
Tis true, that, ſince its firſt Foun- 

dation, it has undergone ſeveral Chan- 

ges in the Form of its Government. 


The Republick was at firſt a perfett 


Democracy, while it continued un- 
der the Government of its Conſuls 
and Tribunes. Afterwards it changed 


choſe 


oy - 
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choſe their Doges with an abſolute 
and unlimited Power. Then, after 
ſome hundreds of Years, the People 
began to be weary of this Admini- 
ſtration, and reaſſumed the Power in- 
to their own hands. However, they 
thought fit ſtill ro elect a Prince, to 
ive the greater credit to all their Pub- 
fick Affairs; but they limited and 
reſtrained his Power in ſuch a manner, 
that they left him nothing beſides the 
empty Title, and the Precedency; 
the Great Council, which conſiſted of 
about four hundred and ſeventy Citi- 
zens, choſen out of the Body of the 
People, having taken into its hands 
the Management of all the publick 
Concerns. Venice continued in this 
State of Democracy till the Lear 1297, 
when the Doge Pietro Gradenigo pro- 
cured the Government of the Repub- 
lick to be model'd into the Form in 
which we ſee it at preſent; A Law 
was then enated, bearing that all 
thoſe who were Members of the Great 
Council that Year, or had ſat in it 
any time within the four preced- 
ing Lears, they and their Poſterity 
ſhould always be Members of the 
Great Council, without any new E- 
lection; and that all others of what 
ality ſoever, whether Nobles or 
lebeians, (thoſe 1 nn, 
Pt who 
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among the Nobles. The Candidates 
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who were deſcended of the antient Tri- 
bunes ) ſhould be for ever excluded 


from having any ſhare in the Govern- 


ment. By this Law, the Sovereign 
Power was taken from the People, 
and put into the hands of a certain 
number of Families. And the Repub- 
lick has continued under this Ariſto- 


cratical Form of Government, for a- 


bove four hundred Years. The Re- 
publick of Venice, notwithſtanding 
all theſe Changes in the Form of its 


Government, and the Submiſſions it 


has been obliged to make to the Em- 
perors for their Protection, has ſtilt 
maintain'd itſelf a free Sovereign 

State, having never been conquerd | 
by any foreign Power, nor brought 


into ſubjection by any of its own-Ci- 


tizens. And this long duration of the 
Republick can be aſcribed to nothing 
elſe, but to the Wiſdom and Prudence 
of its Councils, which appear indeed 


to be wonderful in all the Parts of 


the Conſtitu tion 
If we look into the Method which 


Magiſtrates, we ſhall there diſcover % 
a moſt wonderful Care and Vigilance i 


to avoid Corruption and Bribery in 


Elections, to prevent Party and Faction 


in Elections, whatever ſecret Sollici- 
ä tations 
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tations they may uſe among their N 
Friends on the Broglio &, yet they are * 4 publick 


Place neax... 


n not ſeen to go publickly abęut from 5, 
gn Houſe to Houle , begging 2 Vote, a8 Jace, 
e, if it were an Alms. They do not Neobles walk. 
uin ſend their Emiſſaries abroad to 15 
1b- claim aloud in the Ears of the People, 
o- that their Competitors are Rogues, 
a- and Villains, and Traitors to their 
de- Country. It ſuch infamous Practices 
ng as theſe were in the leaſt connived at 
its in Venice, their City would be daily 

it filled with Murders, and their Repub- 
m- lick ſoon tore in pieces by Feuds and 

till Diſſenſions among the Nobles. To 
ign prevent therefore the fatal Conſequen- 

rd ces of ſuch immoral. and unchriitian 
zut Practices in Popular Elections, the 
Ci- Venetian have made ſevere Laws a- 
the gainſt all manner of canvaſſing or mak- 
ing, ing intereſt for Places. And beſides, 

nce they have ſo contrived the way and 
eed manner of their Elections, that they g 

I have made it almoſt impoſſible for 


the Electors to form themſelves into 
Parties for any Candidate whatſoever, 
becauſe of the uncertainty to whole 
Not it will fall to be Candidates for the 
Place. The Votes are likewiſe col- 
lecced with fo much ſecrecy, that it 
is impoſſibhle for one Man to know 
how another has voted, And this 
i- | b 2 Secrecy | 


— 
# 
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Secrecy in voting cuts off a great 


many Occafions of Grudges and Ani- 
moſities among the Nobles, which 
would otherwiſe happen, it it were 
known how every one voted in Ele- 
ions. 

The Laws of the Republick not 
only reſtrain the canvaſſing for Places, 
but likewiſe forbid all Compliments 
of Congratulation to Perſons that are 
elected into Offices. The Occaſion 
of this Law, was an antient Cuſtom i 
among the Nobles, that when ag % 
them were choſen into a new Office, 
as ſoon as the Election was over, they 
went and poſted themſelves in a con- 
venient Place, where they might be 
ſeen by all the Nobles as they came 
out of the Great Council. And every 
one went to wiſh the new Magiſtrate 


joy of his Office, making ſolemn Pro- 


teſtations that he had beftiended him | 
in his Election, altho'ꝰ perhaps he had 
iven his Vote againſt him. Theſe | 
ompliments were ſo full of Difinge- 
nuity, and accompanied with ſo much 
fordid and fulſom Flattery, fitter to 
proceed from the Mouths of the crin- 
ging Multitude, than to be utter d by | 
grave Senators, that the Cenſors drew 
up a Law for aboliſhing them intirely; 
which Law was paſs d in the Senate 
an 
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and ratified in the Great Council, 
with a general Applauſe. © © 


The Election of Magiſtrates is 


chiefly committed to the Great Coun- 
cil, 'which is the Baſe and Foundation 
© of the Government of che Republick, 

it being compoſed of all rhe Nobles 


that are paſt five and twenty Vears of 


Age. Bur this Council is too nume- 
rous an Aſſembly to conſult about 


matters that require a ſerious Delibe- 


ration. And therefore all Affairs of 
1 gu importance are reſerved to the 
Senate, where Matters are tranſacted 
with greater maturity of deliberation, 
and in a leſs tumultuary manner, 
than in the Great Council. There are 
lkewiſe ſome Offices of the greateſt 
Truſt which are reſery'd to the Senate 
to diſpoſe of; ſuch as the chief Com- 
mand of the Forces by Sea or Land. 


lt is the Senate that names all the 


xxi 


© Sages of the Republick, who are as, Favit 


it were the prime Miniſters of State, 
they having the chief direction and 
management of all the publick At- 
fairs. The Ambaſſadors to foreign 


Courts are named by the Senate. It 
is the Senate alone that has power to 


deliberate about Peace and War, to 
| conclude Truces and Alliances, to 
appoint Ways and Means for reifing 
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of Money, and to enact new Laws. | 
Tis true, the Council of Ten has a 


vaſt Authority to treat of Peace and 


War, and to enter into Alliances with 


Princes { without the participation of 


the Senate. But it ſeldom makes uſe 
of this Power, except in extraordi- 
nary caſes, where the Safety of the 


Commonwealth depends on a quick 


diſpatch of Buſineſs, and a great Se- 


_ in Counſels. 1 
he Venetians ſhew no leſs Pru+ 


dence in the choice of their Magi- 


ſtrates, than in the manner of electing 
them. They do not admit their No- 
bles to Offices of Truſt, till they are 
pretty well advanced in Years, and 
have attain'd to a competent Know- 


ledge in State Affairs. The Nobles 


do not enter into the Great Council 
before they are full five and twenty 
Years old, and they are not capable 
of being choſen into the Senate till 
they are paſt thirty. They mount 


gradually from a lower degree of , 


Truft to a higher; and are not ad- 
mitred to the greareſt Poſts in the 
Republick, till they have acquir'd a 
great Stock of Experience in Matters 
of Government, and have given ſuffi- 
cient Proofs of their Conduct and In- 


tegrity in Poſts of a leſſer importance. | 


And that the Nobles may the more 
eaſily 
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eafily attain to a thorough Knowledge 
of the Publick Affairs, before they 
come to have the Management and 
Direction of them, it is very wiſely 
order d by the Republick, that a great 
many Nobles ſhall, by virtue of their 
= Offices, be entitled to aſſiſt in the Se- 
nate, and to be preſent at all its De- 
liberations, without having a Right 
to vote in any thing that is laid be- 
fore them. The Deſign of this is to 
train up the young Nobility in the 
Art of Government, to let them in to 
the Knowledge of the Affairs of State, 
before they come to ſit at the Helm, 
and govern the Republick. This pre- 
vents a great Inconvenience, which 
otherwiſe would be unavoidable, by 
the frequent change of the Senato 
and other Magiſtrates, if they were 
{ucceeded in their Offices by Perſons 
who are altogether unacquainred with 
the publick Tranſactions. But this 
Method ſupplies the Republick with a 
conſtant and uninterrupted Succeſſion 
of able Stateſmen. When one Officer 
of State is removed, he is ſucceeded 
by another, who, if he has pot al- 
ready ſerv'd in the ſame Poſt,” yet is 
no Novice in the Affairs of State, he 
having aſſiſted ſeveral Lears perhaps 
at all * of the _— 
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So that he is thoroughly vets d in the 
Intereſts and Maxims of the Repub» © 
lick, and will, in all likelihood, pur-- 7 
ſue the ſame Meaſures that were ca- 
ried on by his Predeceſſor. 
What a vaſt difference muſt there 
needs be, between a new Miniſtry t 
this fort, where the Miniſters are 
thus prepared by a previous Know- 
ledge of every thing relating to the 
Intereſt of their Country, before the 
are admitted to govern it; and a. 
new Miniſtry, where the Miniſters 
perhaps have never extended their 
thoughts beyond the Concerns f 
their private Families, have never ſtu- 
died the Maxims of their oven Go-, 7 
vernment, nor inquired into the In- 
terxeſts of other Princes. Wherever 
ſuch Men are admitted into the Mini- 
ſtry, who are perfect Novices in all 
Political Affairs, let them be Men of 
never ſo great Integtity, of never ſo 
prodigious natural Parts, yet the 
Commonwealth will always be in 
hazard of ſuffering by their Manage- 
ment, till they have acquir'd ſome 7 
Years Experience. Ir muſt certainly 
therefore be a great Happineſs in a 
Conſtitution, to provide that Subjects 
be trainid up in the Knowledge of the 
Intereſt, and publick mac” 
" _; 
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their Country; that whenever Mini- 
ſters of State are rendred unfit” for 
Service thro? Old Age or Infirmity, 
there may be always ready ar hand a 
conſtant Supply of able Perſons, who 
dare well grounded in Political Leatn- 
ing, and who are thoroughly ac- 
= quainted with the thread of all the 
> publick Tranſactions. 1 
= lr is likewiſe a- thing highly wor- 
thy our Obſervarion, the great Care 
and Application of the Senate of Ve. 
nice, to preſerve a perfect Harmony 
and Concord between all the Councils 
of the Republick, ro cultivate a good 
= Correſpondence among all thaſe that 
have any ſhare in the Publick Govern- 
ment. This Republick is far from 
following that State Maxim, Divide 
= © Impera, in the miſtaken Senſe of 
it, which is ſo much in vogue in 
ſome Countries, of keeping up Fa- 
tions and Parties among thoſe who 
have the Adminiſtration of the Pub- 
lick Affairs. They are ſenſible, that 
there is nothing more dangerous to the 
Liberty of all Commonwealths, than 
=X Jealoufies and Miſunderſtandings a- 
mong thoſe who ſit at the Helm of 
Affairs, the Party that is undermoſt 
thirſting always after Changes and 
Innovations. The Venetians a 
N. We 
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well enough, that the Ruin of all 


Commonwealths- has proceeded from 
the Diviſions among their principal 
Citizens. They are aware, how moſt 
of the other Republicks in Italy have, 
by their inteſtine Quarrels, diſpeopled 
their own. Cities, and drove out the 
Inhabitants, according as the diffe- 
rent Parties and Factions did prevail. 
They have ſeen the fatal Effects of 
the Diviſions between the Bianchi and 
Neri in Florence. They know what 
Convulſions and Revolutions the Par- 
ties of the Gue/fs and Ghibbelines 
have occaſioned in all the States of 
Italy. Neither are they ignorant of 
the woful Calamities this Iſland has 
formerly been expos'd to, by Factions 


and Diviſions among the Subjects; 


how thoſe inteſtine Commotions end - 
ed in the Murder of the King, and 
Subverſion of the Government both in 
Church and State. 


The Venetians therefore, having 
learn d to be wile at the expence of 


other Nations, take particular care to 
cultivate a perfect Union among their 
Nobles, and to {ſuppreſs immediately 
all Feuds and Quatrels that happen 
among them. As ſoon as any Quar- 
rel ariſes, the Senate, or Council of 
Ten, immediately iſſues out Orders 

ve to 
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to both Parties to make up the breach . EY 
without delay; and their Orders are 
ſure to meet with a punctual and 
ready Compliance, becauſe of the 
certainty of the Puniſhment that will 
fall ſoon and heavily on the Heads of 
the Diſobedient. All Factions natu- 
rally tend to the Deſtruction: of rhe 
Perſons concern'd. in them. And 
therefore we ſee that the Venetians, 
when they have a mind to cruſh and 
keep under any part of their Subjects, 
whom they ſuſpect to be any way in- 
clinable to rebel againſt the State, the » 
Method they take, is to foment Fa- 
Ctions and Divifions among them. 
And this is the very Method which 
Father Paul, in this Diſcourſe; advi- 
ſes them to take with thoſe Subjects 
whole Fidelity they cannot ſafely re- 

ly on. It is with this View, that. 
the Republick encourages Feuds and 
Animoſities among the Nobility of 
their conquer'd Provinces, that, be- 
ing ruin'd by their own Diviſions, 
they may not be in a condition to 
ſhake off the Yoke of their Conque- 
rors. It is likewiſe upon this account, 
that Parties and Factions are indu- 
ſtriouſly kept on foot among the Ci- 
tizens of Venice, that while they are 
thus divided among themſelves, they 
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may never -be- able to unite in a Re- 
volt againſt their Superiours. And 
however Perſons may urge, that the 
entertaining of Parties and Factions 
tends to preſerve the Liberty of the 
Subject, the different Parties being 
Checks upon one another; yet it is 
moſt certain, that the Experience of 
paſt Ages ſhews us, that Parties and 

Factioss in a State have always ended 
in the Ruin and Subverſion of the 
Conſtitution. And wherever Parties 
have come to any height, either in 
an àtiſtocratical Government, or in a 
Limited Monarchy, they have never 
fail'd at laſt to terminate, either in 
an Abſolute Tyranny, or in a Popu- 
lar Democtacy. A Nation that has a 
mind to preſerve its preſent Conſtitu- 
tion of Government, can never be 
able to do it, without entertaining a 


perfect Union and Harmony among 


its Members. And when a People 
grow weary of their antient Conſti- 
tution, they cannot fall upon a more 
effectual way to deſtroy it, than by- 
ſetting up Parties and Factions in the 
State. 6.1 l ö 135 i 
Among many other excellent things 


which are to be met with in the Go- 


vernment of the Republick of Venice, 
I think their manner of enacting new- 
Laus is worthy of Remark, When 

| any 
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any new Law is to receive 'the'pub- 
lick SanQion, it is firſt drawn up in- 
to a Form by the Judges; or Magi- 
ſtrates, to whoſe Juriſdiction the ſab. 
Je& matter of the new Law, does be- 
long. If the Law that is to be made, 
concerns the Puniſhment of any Crime, 
the Judges of the Criminal Court 
draw up the Form of the Law. If 


of Civil Juſtice, the Draught of the 
Law is made by the Civil Judges. If 
it is propos'd to remedy any Extra- 
vagance in the Equipage, Apparel, 


of the Republick ; the framing of 
Magiſtrates who are entruſted with 


cution. If the Deſign of the Law is 
ro cruſh all Cabals and Parties among 
the Nobles, to prevent their ſollici- 
ting and making intereſt for Places of 
Truſt, the new Law is pen'd by the 
Cenſors, whoſe Office it is to have a 
watchful eye over the Conduct of the 
Nobles. T% 19 

When the new Law is once fram'd 
and drawn up- by the proper Magi- 


College, which is as it were the Privy 
Council of the Republick, ir being 
> A857 compos d 


* 


it has reſpect to the Adminiſtration 


the new Law is recommended to the 


putting the Sumpruary Laws in exe- 


ſtrates, they carry it firſt into the 


. * 


or Diet, of the Nobles, or Subjects, 
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compos d of the Doge, and his ſix 
Counſellors, of the three Prefidenrs 
of the Criminal Court, and of the 
ſixteen Sages, or Miniſters of State, 
of the Republick. There the Magi- 
ſtrates who have drawn up the Law, 
lay open the Inconveniences and De- 
fects of former Laws relating to that 
Affair, and ſhew the Neceſſny, or 
Uſefulneſs, of the new Law, to pre- 
vent, for the future, the Abuſes that 
are complain'd of. If the Draught 
of the Law is approv'd of in the 
College, then the Magiſtrates who 
drew it up have Leave to lay it be- 
fore the Senate, and to ſatisfy the 
Senators of the Neceſſiy, or Uſeful- 
neſs, of the ſaid Law. If it paſſes 
in the Senate, it acquires the Force of 
a2 Law. After which it is promulged 
to the People, that none may pretend 
Ignorance; and then every one is 
bound to obſerve it, and the Magi- 
ſtrates who had the drawing of it 
up; are to ſee it punctually obey'd. 
Sometimes after a Law has paſt in 
the Senate, it is thought fit to have 
it likewiſe ratified in the Great Coun- 
cil ; but this is not neceſſary accotd- 
ing to the Conſtitution of the Govern- 
ment of the Republick, the Senate 
being veſted with the Supreme Le- 
N giſlative 
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giſlative Power. However, this de- 
pends chiefly on the Will and Plea- 
ſure of the Magiſtrates who have the 
cate of framing the new Law; and 
they ſometimes are induced to lay it 
before the Great Council, that the 
new Law may have the greater Cre- 
dit and Reputation among the Peo- 
ple. This Method of enacting Laws, 
meth inks, is ſuitable to the Wiſdom 
and Prudence that is requird in 
Lawegivers. Here the Laws are not 
huddled up in the harry of Publick 
Affairs; the care of drawing them 
up is not committed to Perſons, who 
are altogether unacquainted witly 


the ſubject matter of the new Law, 


or whoſe Thoughts are diſtracted 
with all the other publick Con- 
cerns of the Commonwealth. The 
Laws of this Republick are matures 
ly weigh'd and conſider d before they 
are laid before the Senate; and 
they are fram'd by Perfons whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to be daily converſant 
in thoſe matters to which the new 
Law relates; by Perſons who are 
moſt ſenſible of the Abuſes com- 


oper ways to remedy them. When 


Laws are drawn up with this matu- 
my of Counſel and Deliberation 


4 when 


plain'd of, and who belt know the 


* 
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when they are-examin'd with this 
foreſight and precaution before they 
receive the Publick Sanction; this is 
a moſt effectual Expedient to pre- 
vent all Inconveniences from new 
Laws, and it is the only way to 
make the Laws of a State durable 
and laſting. | ; i 
As the Venetians ſhew a great deal 
of Prudence, in the framing of Laws 
for the Government of their Sub- 
jeas; ſo they are no leſs careful in 
tting an exact Information of the 
ws and Government of other Coun - 
tries, and of the Intereſts of all the 
other States of Chriſtendom. They 
oblige their Ambaſſadors, when they 
return from their Embaſſies, to give 
in to the Senate, in writing, a Re- 
port of their Embaſſies, containing 
an Account of the preſent, State of 
the Courts where they have teſided, 
with a Character of the ſevetal Prin- 
ces, and of their chief Miniſters of 
State, the Maxims of their Govern- 
ment, the Intereſt they have to ma- 
nage with other Princes, and more 
particularly the Advantages which 
the Republick may reap by a good 
Correſpondence with thoſe Princes, 
and the Methods by which they may 
be moſt readily influenced to a Com- 
plyance 
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| plyance with the! Intereſt of their 
Commonwealth. : Theſe Reports, at-- 
ter they have been publickly read in 
the Senate, are carefully laid up in 
the Archives of the Republick, that 
they may afterwards ſerve as Inſtru- 
CTtions to the other Nobles that are 
ſent Ambaſſadors to thoſe Courts. 
As the Ambaſſadors of the Repub- 
lick have all manner of Advantages 
to qualify themſelves for ſerving their 
Country, before they are ſent to ſo- 
reign” Courts; ſo there is likewiſe- 
great care taken to train up fit Per- 
ſons to ſerve as Secretaries to the Em- 
baſſies. For before they ate ſent a+ / 
broad, they are made acquainted 
with all the Tranſactions of the Se- 
nate, which gives them ſuch an in- 
ſight into Affairs of State, and ſuch! 
a Knowledge of the Intereſts of their: 
own-Country;: that it fits them for 
making Political Obſervations in fo- 
reigu Parts, and for aſſiſting the Am- 
baſſadors in the management of the: 
Concerns of che Republic. 
might inſtance in a great many 
mote Particulars; to ſhew the WI, 
dom and Prudence of the Govetument 
of Venice. But (hould I here infiſt 
any longer on theſe matters, I ſhould: 
1.179% -_ I n trant- * 


has many excellent Maxims- in its 
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tranſgreſs the uſual bounds of a Preſace. 
I ſhall therefore conclude what | have 
ra. ſay. on this Subjeft at preſent, 
with one Remark more. And that is, 
that altho' the Republick of Venice 


Government, worthy of being imita- 
red by other States; yet v 


Hiſtory ef this Republick, as 


as. of all other Commonwealths, 
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T7 Sitjefts, to "maintain and prefers 
= our” Conſtitution ſacred a 
lable in all its Parts, to be at 
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that the Monarchy of Great Brit- 
rain is the mildeſt and genfleſt Go- 
vernment in the World; fince the 
Conſtiution ſecures the Subjects e- 
gary againſt the Arbitrary and 
Deſporical Power of Princes, a- 
gainſt the Tyranny and Oppreffion 


of the Nobles, and againſt the 


r 
pulace. If any People upon 

— be eaſy 1 nay in a 
State of Subjection ro Lawful Sus 
periors, the Brir;/h Subjects have 
moſt reaſon ſo to be; fince they 
live under ſuch an excellent and 
d Conſtitution of Gos 
vernmient, that evety Man may fir 
ſecurely under his own Fig tree, 
and peaceably enjoy the Fruit of 
his Labours. And to make us con- 
tinue a happy People for ever, I 


think there is nothing wanting, but 


the Joint Endeavours of all the 


invio 
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Peace and Unity, among our ſelves, 
29; baniſh all 


22 and Factions, 
to take care, — 
iberty which the Sub 


ject happily 
enjoys, does not degenerate into a li- 


N nee 
8 od and Man * _ 
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Republick of VENICE: 


How it ought to govern it 
ſelf both inwardly and out- 
wardly, in order to perpetuate 
its Dominion, &. 1 


Moſt Wuftrious and moſt Noble 
Lords, Inquiſitors of State *, 


Commands that I write this, with- The Intrads- 
out reflecting on my own Unfit- n. 


J* is purely in obedience to, your | 


neſs for ſuch a Work; becauſe I think 
the chief Conſideration] 3 ght to have, 
NA 4 is 


: - 


— oth. —Y tte. ee tt, 


men choſen out of the Council of Ten, who are 
entruſted with ſuch an abſolute and unlimited 
Power, that they may condemn the Doge him- 
ſelf to be drowned, * or ſtrangled, if they all 
three are of che ſame Mind: But if they are 
divided in their Opinions, they muſt communi- 
cate the matter to the Council of Ten. * 

8 9 ve 


Heads of the 


The Maxims of the 
is the Obedience I owe my Soy 
to whom 1 owe all I «hap and to 
whoſe Service I have entirely. devored 

Labours. So that if the writing 

of theſe Papers can, contribute any 
— to the Setvice of my Prince, I 
II not be wanting either in Willing- 
nf to promote it, or in -Faithfulneſs 
to tell what 1 think moſt for his In. 
tereſt. 
Four Excellencies are leagd to 
command me, to give my Opinion as 
to the manner in which the Republick 
_ eb. uv ſo as that we 
May have g. to hope for its 
petual Duration. To lead us ; 
the Knowledge of this, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to divide our - Diſcaurſe into 
three Heads. t, we ſhall ſet down 
tome Rules to, be obſery'd in he, G 
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and over all the Dominions of the ee 
to give them an account of the Words 
Actions of all the Nobles, and Subjects. 
1 at ns ka 4 
eee they enter and go out at 
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may go, pleaſe, even to 8 
eee 
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pers; and neither e nor any 
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Government of Venice. 
vernment of the City, together with 
the proper ways to be uſed for keep- 
ing the Nobility, and Subjects, within 
the Bounds of their Duty. In the Se- 
cond place, we ſhall conſider the dit- 
ferent Methods that ate to be uſed in 
governing the ſeveral Territories be- 
longing to the Republick. And Third 
ly, we ſhall examine what Regards the 

epublick ought to have in its Treaties 


— 


with other Princes. * | 
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Rules to be obſersd in the. Go- 
vernment of the City, and the 


proper ways for keeping the No- 
Kuility, a Chen within the 


, : 


_ cauſe under this ſhort Rubrick are 
contain'd ſo many good Advices, that 
were they all faithfully obſerv'd, we 
uf! B2 might 


4  . The Maximsof the 
| we might juſtly expect thereby to per- 
petuate the Dominion of the Common- 
wealth to all Ages. But to ſpeak 
more conformably to the Condition of 
the Times, we mult reduce under the 
Title of Juſtice, every thing that may | 
contribute to the Service of the State; 
tor the Prince has no greater Juſtice, 
than to preſerve to himſelf the Qua- 
lity of Prince, and in order to this, to 
keep his Subjects in a dutiful Subje- 
ction to his Authority. Some extend 
the meaning of Juſtice to every thing 
that may contribute to the enlargement 
of the State; but ſuch an extenſion 
would be attended with ſuch Accidents, 
as would rather deſtroy, than main- 
tain the Quality of Jultice. So that 
to keep within the Bounds of what is 
at leaſt probable, if not wholly true, 
we ſhall continue in this Opinion, that 
Juſtice includes every thing that may 
contribute to the Preſervation of the 
See. n | 
. In the Government of the Citv, it 
e eis an excellent Cuſtom to tax the No- 
bell ide dility, as well as the Subjects; becauſe 
Subjes, the Tax is the leſs burthenſome, when 
it is univerſal; and it is the more juſt, 
when it is laid on without partiality. 
There is no doubt, but the making the 
Nobiliry ſubject to Taxes, leſſens their 
Splendor ; and in other nn 


_ _g oo as * 
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the Noblemen, altho they are not con- 
ſtituent parts of the Sovereignty, but 
either Subjects, or Vaſſals, are exempt- 
ed from Taxes, and contribute to the 
Defence of the Publick, more with 
their Swords, than with their Purſes. 
However, ſince this Cuſtom has been 
born with for many Ages, and becauſe 
it is not convenient to encourage too 
much the Privileges of the Sword, it 
is better to let this Cuſtom go on, than 
to change it, becauſe ſuch a change 
would occaſion too great Reſentment 
among the common People, and too 
t Preſumption among the Nobles; 
mean, thoſe that are ſuch by Chara- 
Jer, but who have not the Qualities 
belonging to that Order, Tis true, 
when Taxes are perſonal, and admit 
of Favour, I ſhould adviſe the exempt- 
ing every Nobleman that has the leaſt 
pretence ro it. And when the Tax is 
laid upon Eſtates in ſuch a manner, 
that it becomes unavoidable, it would 
be convenient induftrioufly to grant to 
the Noblemen the Benefit of Time; 
and even altho after this Indulgence 
they ſhould till continue backward in 
paying, yet it would not be proper to 
have recourſe to the Rigor of the Law, 
to force them to it. The reaſon why 


I adviſe theſe tender Methods to be 


pſed in levving Taxes on the Nobi- 
9 B 3 lity, 4 
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I! be Maxims of the " 
lity, is, that Noblemens Eſtates 
always be preſerv d entire to the Fami- 
lies. For extreams ate always dange- 
rous, and the Commonwealth ma 
ſuffer as much ſtom too poor a Nobi- 
lity, as from one that is too rich. 
Beſides, it raiſes too much of Envy, 
among a People, when any one ſees 
himſelf ſtripd, and his Companion 
clad with his Cloaths, becauſe he had 
not wherewithal, to pay a Debt that 
was laid upon him by the Will of 
- others. . 2 
III. "Thoſe who do not pry narrowly in- 
The having Co, to the reaſons of things, exaggerate, 
Tana heme, as A great abuſe in this Republick, 
, ſo great an the having Governments of ſo ſmall 
* Abuſe at aps an Income; that they force, as it were, 
1 the Magiſtrates, and Governours, to 
elt. tranſgreis the Rules of good Govern- 
ment, and, aſter having ſat as Judges 
of others, to ſubmit themſelves" to 
Judgment, that they may juſtiſy, if 
they are able, their own Integrity. 
This is an Abuſe that is mightily talk d 
of, and truly in appearance it is one; 
for it being a Duty to afford means of 
| Living to thoſe that have ir not, the 
=. . purting Perſons into Governments that 
— ſuch a poor Revenue, puts them 
in the way, not to live, but to Plun- 
der. However, I would not adviſe 
the augmenting the Profits of theſe | 
T Govern- 
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Governments, becauſe there ariſes from 
them another much greater Benefit to 
the Publick, which is the keeping the 
poorer Nobility always in a low con- 
dition, which is like to the Viper, 
that is not able in the Cold to uſe its 
Poiſon. For otherwiſe theſe Nobles, 
who are diſcontented in their Minds, 
could they but riſe to any tolerable 
degree of Fortune in the World, they 
would ſet up for Competitors to the 
Nobility of the firſt Rank; 
the Strength of their Number, they 
would be able to play ſome mad 
in the State of the Republick. But 
now they are within the Bounds 
of their Duty, not only by the watch - 
ful Eye of the Nobility, who never 
fail to clip the Wings of thoſe that 
attempt to ſoar aloft, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe they are every other Day ſubj 
to the Cenſure of the prime Nobility, 
fot their Miſdemeanors in their Go- 
vernment; ſo that holding of them 
. , and that little , oe 
which they enjoy, they are in reality 
Subjects, — only the apprar- 
anc of Nobles. I am clearly of opi- 
nion, that the ſearch into the Miſma- 
nagements of their Government ought . 
not to be very rigid, except when the 
Abuſes committed by them are ſo very 
exceſſiye as to give Scandal to all the 
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Subjects; in which caſe it is 
to declare an Abhorrence of the Crime 
by a publick Reſentment. But where 
the Grievances againſt them are not 
very crying, it is better to go on gent- 
ly, and to let the Obligation they are 
under, to give an account of their 
Stewardſhip, ſuffice for their Puniſh- 

ment. 8 | 
1 I ſhould . it wow. wes 8 
ner proper to condemn any of the No- 
r bility, altho' never ſo criminal, to a 
| puniſh's, publick Death; becauſe the Loſs 
8 | which the Order of the Nobility 
ſuffers in the Eſteem, and Veneration 
of the Subjects, when any of them 
are ſeen to pals thro' the Hands of 
24 Hangman, is greater than the Be- 
nefit which is reap'd by a publick 
Shew of Juſtice. For never one pte- 
| tends to be under an Obligation to 
= the Perſon that does him Juſtice, be- 
= cauſe he thinks him bound to do that 
: ol his own accord. But on the other 
hand, I ſhould not like to ſee thoſe 
Noblemen, that are ſo highly crimi. 


* 
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nal, appear in the publick Places of 
the City; becauſe this would create a 
bad Opinion of the Government; ſo 
that it were better either to let them 
end their Days in a Priſon, or if it be 
neceſſary to puniſh them with Death, 
to do it privately. If the Abſence of 


_  theſ 
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theſe Criminals make it neceſſary for | 
the Government to proceed to Out- 

lawry, and Baniſhment, let that be 

done with the utmoſt Severity; for 

then if no more is done againſt them, 


it is believd to be becauſe no more 


can be done. But there ought to be 
no leſs Rigour uſed in receiving them 
back again into the Republick; be- 
cauſe they being of themſelves rotten 
Members, cut off from the Body of 
the Society, it is not expedient to de- 
form the Body, by patching to it a- 
— thoſe corrupt and putreſied Mem- 

ere I foreſee that ſome will be v. 


apt to accuſe me of being a bad Pilot, N fear that - 


and that while I ftrive to avoid Chg: #2 Ide Neb 
dis, I ſtrike againſt Seylla; that i824, fn ft. 

that while I endeavour to keep theGovernment of 

inferior Nobility in a lo condition, be State, 

I do not foreſee the Danger there is | 


from the greater Nobility ; which yet 


ought to be of greater Confideration, | 
becauſe they are more powerful, both * + | 
in Wealth and Alliances. I perceive” 
the Objection, bur it does not appear 


to me to be of any Weight; and this 


proceeds from the long Practice I have | 
of this City, as to which I dare be 
bold to propheſy, that the Republick 4 


yehich has been the end of all other 


| wo The 3 of ther 
Commonwealths; that is, that the 
Authority of many having been redu- 
ced into the Hands of a tew Perſons 
and from- a few into the Hands of 
one, all Commonwealths have ended 
in a Monarchy. The Emulation that 
is, not only between the Nobles of 
the firſt Rank, and thoſe who aſpire 
at being greater, but likewiſe be- 
tween the Noblemen of one and the 
fame Family, nay even between Bro- 
thers, ſecures us from this Danger. 
And if ever it ſhould fall out, which 
is utterly impoſſible, that the Brothers 
of one Family ſhould have it in their 
ro woke a Dictator of the 
| wealth, they would never a- 
gree in the Choice of any one of them - 
flelves; and they would rather chuſe 
to remain Noblemen of a Republick, 
where they -ſhard the Authority with 
a @ hundred others, than be Princes of 
Ki Blood Royal, and Brothers to the 
ing. 

V. The Governments of greateſt Splen- 
— 6G-dour and: Dignity, which are called 

IA expenſive Governments, and which are 
Jemen rte leit deſignedly with ſmall Incomes b 
Coffers of the the Wiſdom Xe: our Anceſtors, —— = 4 

* Nobility. they may ſerve às a means to drain the 

Coffers of the Noblemen, that are too 1 
rich, ought to de diſtributed ꝓurſuant > 

_ 9 thoſe who * * 

em; 
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them; that is, to ſuch Perſons as have | 


10 the Means and the Inclination to keep 
py. up the Splendour and Dignity of ſuch 
— Imployments. For if they are given 
to nuch Perſons as have not where» 

1 — Fa ſu — the exceſſive Char. 
be ſure to make the Go- 

— con hum it ſelf do it either by fair ot 


foul means ; and if they are Perſons of 

a genteel mannerly Education, they1 

try to do it rather by ſharping ways, 

than by downright Extortion and' Ra- 
ine: and as by this way they get the 
atred, ſo by the other they loſe the 

Reſpect of the Subjects. This is a 
matter of great importance, and who- 
ever adminiſters any ſuch Government | 
ſordidly and indecently, deſerves very +4 
ill at the hands of his Country, be- -.- 
cauſe he renders contemptible the Per. 
ſon who repre ſents its Sovereign; and 
all Rebellions of Subjects have had 
their firſt riſe from the Contempt of 
the Prince. 

As to the Abuſes committed by the 
Nobility, that are not in any Place of 15 — 
1 publick Truſt. If the Offence is com- . . 

1 mirted by one Nobleman againſt ano: 4nd the Com: 
| ther that is equal to him in Fortune, monalty, are +. 
provided they have made up the mat. to ke pſt, | 
| ter hetween'themſelves, the Govern- | 
1 ment may wink at it. If the Inj Jury is 
done by a Nobleman of high uke to 


one 
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one of the ſame Quality that is redu- 
ced to Poverty, it is neceſſary to re- 
2 it with ſome rigour, left the ne- 

lect of affording him the publ ick 

rotection ſhould ſtir up the bad Hu. 
mours of all the poor Nobility. If it 
is a Nobleman of great following 
thar has received the Injury, from a 
Nobleman of an inferiour Rank, the 
Offender is to be puniſh'd ſeverely, 


Jeſt the injur'd Party ſeeing himſelf 
fruſtrated of the publick Authority, 


ſhould attempt to do himſelf Juſtice 
by the force of his Adherents. When 
the Offence is committed by a Noble- 
man againſt a Subject, ler all ways be 
try d to juſtify him; and if that is not 
ſible to be done, let him be cha- 
isd with greater noiſe than damage. 


If it is a Subject that has affronted a 


Nobleman, let him be puniſh'd with 
the utmoſt Severity, that the Subjects 
may not get too great a Cuſtom of 
laying their hands on the Patrician 

Order; and that the Opinion may be 
preſerv'd, as much as is poſſible, that 
our Nobility is come of facred and ve- 
nerable Blood. The Abuſes commit- 
ted by the Common People, one againſt 


Another, may be 1 in the Hon 


way; and here Jultice may be admin 
impartially, there being no poli- 
tical Conſideration to hinder it. Nay, 
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in this caſe it might not be improper 


to imitate Cato, who fomented Dif- _ 


cord among the Slaves of his own Fa- 
mily, and to entertain our Commonal- 
ty in continual Diviſions and Jarrings 
among themſelves ; for which end it 
was, that our Anceftors permitted 
the little pitchd Bartels among the 
People“. | | 


= The s Senate of Venice being apprehenſive of 


the Danger that might ariſe to their Govern- 


ment from too great a Correſpondence and 
Union among the Common People, who would 
be able, if their Forces were united, to wreſt 
the Power out of the hands of the Nobles, does 


induſtriauſly cheriſh two Factions in the City, * 


one of which goes by the Name of Caſtellans, 
and the other of Nicoſots, There is ſuch an 
Emulation between theſe two Factiom, that 
all their ſtudy is how to ſpite and vex one ano- 
ther. And if their Children ha do meet 


in the Streets, and know one another to be of 


different Parties, they ſeldom fail to fight ir 
out at Fiſty-cuffs, and che Spectators never of- 
fer to part chem, till the one has drawn Blood 


of the other, that he who is vanquilh'd may be 


chereby anĩmated to take his reyenge ſome 


time or other on his Adverfary. © The Scuate 


ſometimes aflows theſe Parties to try their 
Strength in pitch d Barrels at Handy- blows, un- 
der pretence of giving Diverſion to Foreign 
Princes and Ambaſſadors, that paſs thro' the 
City; but in reality, that they may keep up the 
Animoſity and Spire that is between the two 


own, who is uſually ſome Tradeſman, 410 


in that Quarter of the Town which is 
St. Nichols. 


Factions. The Nicolots have a of their 
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PIII. 
Fuſtice to be 


impartially ad 


miniſtred in 
the Civil 
Courts. 


The Maxims of the 

In the Courts of Civil Judicature, it 
would be neceſſary to avoid all mannet 
of Partiality and Paſſion, and to abo- 
liſh every thing that may give the leaſt 
ground to the bad Report that has got 
abroad, as if Juſtice were partially ad- 
miniſtred in favour of a Nobleman, 
and ore that is rich. So that to root 
out this pernicious Conceit, no Advan- 
tage ought to be allow d in Tryals of 
Law on the account of Rank; for a 


poor Man, who ſees his Cauſe decided 


againſt him only becauſe of his Pover- 
8. will be apt to baniſh himſelf thro 
ſpair. - And with reſpect to the Ad- 
miniſtration of Civil Juſtice, there can 
never be too much care taken in mak- 
ing it appear to be upright and ſincere, 
this being a very material Foundation 
of the State. For when the Subject 
ſes that he has Juſtice impartially 
done him, when he has Right on his 
fide, he is induced to bear eaſily with 
many other Burthens: Whereas on the 
other hand, when a Man is wrong d in 
his Eſtate, altho' he ſhould be gra- 
ciouſly pardon d for all the Crimes and 
Offences he has been guilty of againſt 
the State, yet he'll never prove a good 
Subject. For an Injury that is done us 
is never forgotten; but the Memory of 
a Favour. we have received ſoon va- 
niſhes. | Y 1 
Care 


Government of Venice. 13 
Care muſt be taken to prevent, as IX. 


much as we would do the Plague, the — r 
People from flocking together in great aſſemble in 


numbers; becauſe there needs no more great Multi- 
for overturning the Commonwealth , rudes- 

than to leave it eaſy for the People to 

unite together in any Conterence ©, 

Nay, this aſſembling together if great * 

Multitudes is fo dangerous to tze 

State, that it is neceſſary to ſhew a 

Deteſtation and Abhorrence of wes 

among the Noblemen. For as in eve- 

ry Human Body there are many cor- 

rupt Humours, which if ſeparated, and 

kept aſunder, either do no harm, or 

are eaſily cured; but if they begin to 

move, and unite together, they be- 

come ſtubborn, and ſometimes % 

It is exactly the fame, with the Body 

Politick, as with the Human Body. 

A watchful-Eye muſt be kept over all 

diſſatisſied F erſons, on thoſt that are 
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t is in conformity to this Advice, that the 
enetians do; not allow of any Coffee - houſes iir 
their City, that are able to contain great num- 
bers of Feopſe. Their Coffee-houſes are gene- 
rall nuke Shops, that will not hoſd above five 

or ſix Perſons at a time, and perhaps there are 
not Seats for above two or three. So that the 
Company having no where to reſt themſelves, 
ate gone as foon as they have made an end 


inclind 


16 


X. 


Fpeculation, particularly when they 


The Maxime of the . 
inclind to Sedition, or Men of gtear 


preiume to cenſure the Government: 


8 Stop muſt be put to the growth of 


Hereſy, which at firſt was introduced 

in no other manner, than by _——_ 

pleaſant Wit, and Curiofi ity. 
The Arſenal ought aligaysi to be 


The 8 4 jn à good condition; and altho' 


in good 
| tion. 


be kept always there be no pteſſing Oceation for fits 
emal. ting out a Fleet, yet it is convenient 


that our Gorelnoum.coofdet, and have 
it always in their minds, that a Prince 
may deſtroy in one Day thouſands of 
Men, but that it is not in the power 
af Mankind to make ſo much as one 
Man be born, or conceived, in an in. 
ſtant; ſo that as to thoſe things which 


depend on Time, it is neceſſary to an- 


ticipate them with Time. The Artifans 
belonging to the Arſenal are to be kept 
eaſy and contented; and no Charges 
ought to be ſpar d in 2 thing on which 
depends the univerſal Welfare. When 
any of theſe. Workmen are found guil- 
of a Fault, they ought'to- be cha- 
is'd as a Father chaſtiſes his Son, that 
iS, with an appearance of Rigour, but 
ſtill with ſo much Gentleneſs, as that 
he be not We e from the 


Houſe. 
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Tue Lecrerarics of cheſe two Claſſes are let 


Government aof Venice. 
The Secretaries of the Republick 


4 Phe Secretaries belonging ro the Republick 
are divided into three Claſſes. The firſt in 
Rank and Dignity conſiſts of rhoſe who are Se- 
Creraries to the Council of Ten. They are four 
in number, and their Office is in great eftee} 
becaufe of the great Jurtition the Tribun [ 
to which they belong, The ſecond Claſs- con- 
tains the Secreraries to the Senate, Who axe in 
all twenty four; and of theſe there are five or 
fix always imployetf as Refidents in Naples, A. 
lan, Florence , Swiſſerland, &c. having an al- 
lowance of two thouſand Ducars a Yeat.' Of 
this number likewife rhere are always fiye or 
fix imployed as Secretaries. to the "Embaſſies, 
which che Republick ſends to foreign Courts; 
where the Senate obliges tlieir Secretaries to 
refide for ſome Years, that they may have time 
to inform themſelves chorouiy of the Gpvern⸗ 
ment and Intereſts of thaſęe Countries, and 


able to give the neceffaty Inſtructions tot 


Ambaſſadors that are ſent thicher. S5 chart 


Secretaries are not uſually recalled from the 


Courts to which they arè ſent, till they have 
ſetved under two or threr Ambaſſidors. Thefe 


are the Secretaries who aſſiſt io the College 95 
*he Audiences given to the Ambaſſadors 
Princes, that they may make Reparr, to the 
College in a few words, of the Propgſals, or 
Demands, made by the ſe Ambaſſadors: Thi 


carry the Senare's Anſyyer to the Ambaſid>rs, 


which they firſt read in the Ambaflador's Pe- 
ſence, aud afterwards indite ro his Secrerray, 
they bringing back their own Copy withrhem, 
Which they are required not to part witli an 
"pun of Dean. 5 


inco 


* The Secretaries 


and all other Perſons that are let into,, ;, chen 

the knowledge of the publick Intereſts. irh great care, 
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ought to be Men of able Parts, and 


zealous for the publick Good; but if 
they chance to be Men of weak Abili- 


into the knowledge of all the publick Trani 
actions, it being their Office to read in the 
College, and in the Senate, all the Letters 
that are ſent to the Republick, and to draw u 
thoſe which che Senate ſends to Princes. Theſe 
Secretaries have each of them a Sallary of 400 
Ducats a Year, beſides conſiderable Ferquiſites 
and Privileges annex d to their Office. 
The Fecretaries of the third Claſs are not 
fix d to any certain number, and their Office is 
almoſt like to that of Clerks, or Regiſters, in 
Courts of Juſtice, For they write rhe Senten- 
ces that are pronounced in the Courts of Juſtice 
that fit in che Palace of St. Mar, and in the 
Rialto, and give them out to the Parties. They 
likewiſe draw up Contracts of Marriage, Teſta- 
ments, and other Deeds belonging ro Notaries, So 
that, properly ſpeaking, they are only Publick 
Yaries, or Regiſters, and are not admitted 
into rhe knowledge of the Aﬀairsof State, How- 
ever, they riſe gradually from this lower Claſs 
to the other two, which are more canfiderable. 
Theſe three Orders of Secretaries depend 
wholly on the Council of Ten, who has the 


election of them; and if any of them fail in 


their Duty, they are accountable to this dread- 
ful Tribunal. It is ourof this College of 
raries,that the Chancellor df che Republick is al- 
ways choſen, who is the Head, or Doge, as it we 


of all che Citizens that are not noble. His Of- 


fice is both honourable and profitable. His Sal- 
hry is three chouſand Ducats a Year, and the 
Perquiſites of his Place amount yearly to about 
nine or ten thouſand Ducats, and he 15 nor 
oblig d to be ar any expence. Akho' he is not 
Ny ble, yet he has all the Privileges of the No- 
Ddility, and ſome that are peculiar to his Office. 
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Perſons capable of doing good, and 


ties, yet they are to be born with. It 
is fit to examine well into their Quali- 
fications before they are receivd into 
the Office, but when they ate once ad- 
mitted, they ought to be kept in, ſuch 
as they are. For there ate but few 


every one 1s able to do miſchief; and 
it is much eaſier to guard our ſelves 
againſt the Snares of a powerful Ene- 
my without doors, than of a wicked 
Servant that lives in the Family, - 
Let the Arts that ate peculiar to the 


der to that, they ought not to be over- . 


d with great Burthens. For Gain, 
which has been able to perſuade Men 
to go in ſearch of new Worlds, with 
the hazard of their Lives, if it is not 
found by the Merchant in the place 
where he expects it, he'll gb in queſt 
of irelſewhere, even to the Antipoder. 
The Crafts-men belonging to theſe Arts 
ought to be encouraged to remain in 
their Country, and not to travel a- 
broad ©. Fof an Art is only an ima: 
B inary 
-* It is in obſervance of this Maxim, that rhe 
Venetians have thought fit ro confer ſuch diſtin- 


us 
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guiſhing Marks of their Favour on the Glas- 
workers of Muran. The Senate being ſenſible 


of the great Profit che Republick made by their 
Manufacture of Glaſs, to encourage the Tradeſ- 
men belonging to chat Art ro remain among 


them, 
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XII. 


8 | 21 ; Art liar 
City be catefully prefer d, and in or- 5 % cin 26 


encouragedi 


| 20 Ihe Maxims. of. the 


ginary-Being, which has its Exiſtence 
| no where but in the Brain of the Arti- 
| | cer, who is Maſter both of the Specu- 
lation and Practice. And if the Art 
once become common to many places, 
it loſes the half of its advantage, which 
conſiſts in being ufeful to our ſelves, 

and hetptul to others. | 
X11. Marriages between the Nobility, 
Alarilges be- and Women of an inferiour Rank, may 
Allie F be tolerated, eſpecially when the Wo- 
| teins me- men carry great Portions along with 
times conte- them; fur by this means it often hap- 
engt. pens, that the Labours and Toils of 
ö many Plebeians for ſeveral Ages, go to 
enrich one Noble Family. And this 
is a pleaſant kind of Partition, which 
altho' it may eclipſe the Splendour of 
the Nobility in ſome meaſure, yet that 
is only in things meerly fuperſicial; 
| but in-things that are more ſubſtantial, 
it adds to the greatneſs of the Order, 
i and fortifies it. Nor is it to be feard, 
| that the Offspring of ſuch: Marriages 
| will prove low and mean ſpirited; tor 
there is nothing deba ſes the Spirit more 
than Poverty. Belides, we are to 8 
n tea. |  fider 
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L/ them, they made chem all Burgeſſes of Fenice, 
and all>wed the Nobles co matry their Daugh- 


| .. | 

rers witttont degrading irom their Nobility. 
| Whereas if a Nohſcman marry che Daughter: 
. any ther Tradefſpan „the Children of chat 
Matriage are nor reputed Noble: N 
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ſider the great Advantage that accrues 


to the Nobility. by bringing, by this 
means, the Commonalty ** cordial: 

ly in their intereſt, who are bound, by 

this ſoft. and agreeable Chain, to ſup- 

port and maintain the Authority of 

the Nobles. . 

The great Honours of the Country XIV. 
ought to be diſtributed, as much as can = org 
be, among the ancient Nobility, ex- Rtributed ami 
cept when any of the new Pretenders /e arcient R- 
have ſome n perſonal Me · bi/iry. 
rit, in which caſe all Prodigality be- 
comes a Virtue, But otherwiſe to con- 
fer great Honours on Perſons that are 
not able to count to the third or fourth 
Generation, would be to give occaſion 
of Wonder to the Subjects, and ot En- 
vy to the Nobles. It would likewiſe 
encourage the moſt abject among the 
Nobility to pretend to high Preter- 
ments, and they not finding themſelves 
advanced to any higher condition than 
what their indifferent Parts deſerve, 
would not be able to Ntisly themſelves 
why ſuch a one ſhopld have atrain d to 
great Preterment, and they remain ex. 
cluded.. Beſides, io ſeed a Stomach, 

955 bas always been accuſtom'd to 2 
ender Diet, wich high feaſon'd Mears? 
ſuch as are ſerv d up to the Table of a 
Prince would be the ready way to 
glg ie fall fick for want of digeltio 
W NC. The 
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The Maxims of the - 
Then the Subjects are not eafily pre- 
- yaild with to ſhew an extraordinary 
Reſpect for one, for whom they have 

been accuſton'd to have but a ſlender 
regard; and they are apt to fancy, 

that the Dignity is not very conſide- 

table, when ir is confer d on a Perfon 

of no great note. : Ago 
XV. And becauſe all ſublunary Bodies 
Republicks a are liable to Corruption, and Com- 
— Aa 1 *monwellths more than others, they 
numbers in being Bodies made up of many Indi- 
their Courcils. viduals, ſo that the Deſc increaſes 
| with the number of the Members; I 
muſt therefore beg leave ro ſpeak my 

Mind freely in this point, without 

which I cannot well perform the Ser- 

vice you require of me. My Opinion 
therefore is, that the Republick of 

Venice 1s obnoxious to this Fatality, 

from which no other Commonwealth 

has ever been exempted z and if any 

Perſon. has pretended to give us an Idea 

of a Commonwealth without Blemiſh, 

it has been no more than a bare Fi- 

tion, that never was reduced to Pra- 

ctice. The Deſect of our Republick 

is in being too numerous, in order to 

| preſerve 
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fThe number of the Venetian Nobility in 


former Days was very great, having amounted 
$0 about four thouſand and five hundred; but 


Moy Families being extinct, they do bot — 
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pteſerve its Ariſtocratical Form. $6 
that it would be convenient to procute, 
with all manner of Induſtry, the Great 
Council to delegate a great Share of its 


C4 Autho- 


exceed two thouſand, notwithſtanding of the 
additional Families that have been aggregated 
to their Nobility at different times. Formerly 
there have been ab gut fifreen or fixrean hundred 
Noblemen aſſembled in the Great Council, but 
now they ſeldom exceed eight or nine hundred. 
When the Great Council is aſſembled ab ut the 
Election of Magiſtrates, they do not much mind 
what number of Noblemen meet together. But 
when the Council is called to make new Laws, 

or to confider of any Buſineſs of great impor- 

rance, it is requiſite that there be Gefen in the 
Council at leaſt fix hundred Noblemen. The 

Great Council being there fore ſuch a numerous 
Aſſembly, and it being impoſſible, for that 

reaſon, to avoid Confuſion in their Proceedings, 

ſince all the Noblemen that are paſt ſive and 

twenty Years of Age have a Right to ſit in it; 

Father Paul is for having all Buſineſs, except 
that of the Creation of Magiſtrates, taken our 

of the Hands of the Great Council, and carried 

before the Senate, or Council of Ten. The 

Senate conſiſts of about three hundred Nobles; 
many of which, altho' they are entitled by their 

Offices to be preſent at the Deliberations of che 

Senate; yet they have no right to vote. And 

of thoſe chat have a right to vote, there are not 

above fix and twenty that are allowed to make 

any new Propoſal to the Senate. And theſe are 
the Doge and his fix Counſellors, the three Pre- 

ſidents of the Council of Forty for Criminal 

Affairs, and the ſixteen Sazes, who are, as it 
were, the chief Miniſters ot State to the Re- 
publick, they having all the publick Affairs 977 
3 - ton 
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Ibe Maxim of the 
Authority to the Senate, and to the 
Council of Ten; but in ſuch a-lidden 
and ſecret manner, as that it may not 
be diſcover d, till aſter it is done. — 
WI * 2 ince 
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d out among them into fo many Provinces. 
he five Sages who are called Sauii di Mare, or 
Savii degli Ordini, have the Inſpection over alt 


the Naval ffafrs. The five Savii di Terra Fer- 


pa take care of all the affairs that concern the 
Territories which the Republick has on rhe Con- 
tinent. The fix Savii Grands, who are the chief 
of all rhe Saves, have a tranſcendent Authority 


over all thoſe & ffrirs, whether they concern ca 


or Land. And heſides, they have a particular 
Power to prefc;ibeand ditect in every thing that 
relates to Peace or War, to dra up the Letters 
which che Republick ſends to Princes; and, in 
2 word, to give Counſel aud Advice in every 
thing that concerns the Republick. The other 


Senators are only to approve or diſapprove of 


whatever is propoſed by thoſe Perſons that are 


authorized to make Overtutres to the Senate; 


and if any Senator thinks of any Lx pedient that 


may be more proper than what has been altea - 


dy offer d, he muſt get one of them to make 


the Propoſe to the Senate. The reaſon of this 


Order, is to prevent all manner of Confuſion 


in the Deliberatiors of this Aſſembly, which 


could not well bs avoided; if all the Senators 


were Ictc at liberty to propoſe in the Senate 


whatever appeard to them to be expedient. 
Beſides, it is not very likely that any ching that 


is truly expedient, and uſeful to the Republick; 
ſhould be a together omitted by thoſe ſix uud 
twenty Perſcns who are authorized to make che 


Overtures; or if it is omicted by them, the de · 
nator who thinks of the Expedient, may con- 
vinee one of choſe ix and qency Perſons, 


= 


Goclernment of Venice. 
ſince it, has already diveſted it ſelf of 
ſome Branches of its Power, and ſince 
we: ſee. that this has had wonderful 

JZucceſs in the Deſiberat iue part of the 
Government; fo likewiſe if it reſign d 
its Right as to the Fudzezory and Dis 
ſtributive parts of the Adminiſtration} 
we might hope thereby to ſee the Con- 
ſtitution of the Republick much men 
ded. It cannot be denied, but the 
Great Council ſavours a little of the 
Mob, and that it is, for this reaſon; 
ſubject to impetuous Deliberations, 
and that the Affairs which ate laid 
before it, ate not always ſo maturely 
weigh'd and conſider d, as Matters of 
that Importance deſerve. And truly 
1 ſtand. amazed, when I conſider that 
our Anceſtors, who were Men of greet 

adgment, and zealous for the publick .., .. ©... 
Good, did not take the Advantage of 10 bag 
the Simplicity of the Times in which 
they liv d, and make one Step farther, 
towards reforming our Conſtitution: if 
not in any other thing, at leaſt in con- 
tinuing the Senators longer in their Of, 
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che Uſetultheßz of it, and get him to propaſe 1 
at 


to e Senate. It happens by this means, th 
Matters are tranſacted in the Senate with a grea 
deal of Gravity and Sedatenefs, and notwith- 
ſtanding the great Numbers of chat Aſſembly, 
wich a Secrecy" that is altogether” ſurprizing, 
and perhaps peculiat to the Venetian Councils. 
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The Maxims-of the 
fice than from Year to Year, without 
a new. Confirmarion from the Great 
Council. For as the Practice of obli- 
ing the Senators to be confirmed every 
ear anew, ſeems to guard us, on the 
one hand, againſt the Tyranny of the 
Grandees; fo it expoſes us, on the 
other hand, to the Tyranny of the 
lower Nobility, which is ſo much the 
more odious, becauſe they are more 
in number, and have leſs Experience 
in publick Affairs. We ſhould ſee 
much more Vigour in the Reſolutions 
of our Senators, if they were not bound 
ro cringe perpetually to the other No- 
bles, for their Vote to continue them 
in the Senate from Year to Year. 

XVI. The Office of Avogador® ought to 
Great Fan. | N 4 (34199 7 1 

babe ge de The Avigad 7 r; an 
; | gadors are three in number; and 
Fbeice of Avo- their Office is much like that of our Attorney- 
General, but their Power is of a much larger ex- 
tent. * A not only the Proſecutors of 
Criminals, but they are alſo the Guardians of 
tne Laus; they are to take care that they be 
ſirictly obſerved by Perſons of all Ranks; and 
that the Magiſtrates. do their Duty in adminiſtring 
uaſtice in their ſeveral Stations. They have 
wer to carry the Criminal Cauſes either be- 
fore the Council of Forty appointed for Crimi+ 
nal Matters, beſore the Senate, or before the 


Great Council, accading as they judge the 
Cauſe to be 0 greater ox leſs Importance. The 
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Sc nate, and Great Council cannot aſſemble, ug+ 
leſs there i one Avogador. pre ſent, otherwiſe 
their Peliberations are of no force. by 
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Government of Venice. 
be diſpoſed of with great Caution, 
and given to Perſons of the greateſt 
Rank. For if the Perſons who ate 
put into this Office be of a noble and 
high Spirit, ſuch as ſcorn to creep and 
crouch to the multitude of the | 
Council; the Senate, and Council of 
Ten might venture upon many Deli- 
berations, as occaſion requires, which, 
altho' they exceeded rheir ordinary Au- 
thority, would nevertheleſs be thought 
fir to be born with, and Time would 
authorize their medling in ſuch mat- 
ters without the Concurrence of the 
Council. But ſhould an Avogador, in 
order to make himſelf popular, carry. 
every thing- of this kind before the 
Council; they, out of Jealoutie leſt their 
Authority ſhould be encroach'd upon. 
would certainly annul every thing that 
the Senate had decreed, let it be never 
ſo expedient. If it happen that the 
Office of Avozador.is not conſetr d on 
ſuch Perſons as are more inclin'd to 
ſupport the Dignity of the Senate, than 
ro make themſelves popular among 
Ge Joiner Nobility z it is fit, at leaf, 
pitch upon. ſuch Perſons, as are ei- 
ther of a low mean Spirit; or if they 
are of brisk lively Parts, let them be 
fuch whoſe Reputation is not altoge- 
ther entire, but blemiſh'd with the lin- 
putation of Sordidneſs; that if they 
—_ 


Forty inconu 
nient to the 
State. 
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The Councils 
onve 


The Maxims. of the 


are Perſons of weak Parts, they may 


not be able, and if they have good 
Talents, and a bad Reputation, they 
may not dare to enter the Liſts with 
the Senators. For otherwiſe an Avo- 
gador that has Parts, Integrity and 
Malice, may eaſily ſet fre to the four 
Corners of the Republic. [ 

For theſe and ſuch like Reaſons it 


would be convenient to diminiſh the 
Authority of the Councils of Forty, be- 


cauſe they are Aſſemblies that are too 


— — 
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There are three Councils of Forty; one of 
which is called Quarantia Ctiminale, it being 
appointed for the Trial of all Criminal Cauſes 
The other two are for Civil Cauſes; one of them 
has the Name of 24arantia Civile Vecchia, and 
has Cognizance of all Appeals from the Sen- 
rences of all the Courts of Juſtice within the 
Cuy of Venice. The other is called Quarantia 
vile Nuova, and to this Court there lics an & 
peal from the Sentences of all the Jud es in the 
Territories belonging to the Republick without 
the Ciry, The Judyes of theſe three Qurts 
mount gradually from one Court to the other. 
They are firit chuſe into the Quarant ia Civile 
Mora, as being the Court of leaſt Eſteem, 
where they fit Judges for eight Months; then 
they are tranſlated to the Quaramtia — 
chia, where they fir other eight Months ; and 
at laſt they mount to the Quarantia Criminale, 
where they officiate likewiſe eight Months; an 
then their Office of judicature expites. But 
after an Interval of eight Months, they are cu · 
pible ot being choſen anew into the Quarantia 


Crue Nuova. e Pore 
| popylax, 
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pular, inſtituted with ſo great Num- 
rs, on purpoſe to ayoid the Danger 

of expoſing Juſtice to Sale; but at the 

ſame time they bring us under another 
great Inconvenience, in aſſembliug to- 
gether ſo many bad and corrupt Hu- 
mours, and thereby endangering our 

Conſtitution And as the Phyſitian to 

the Body deſerves to be excuſed, if to 

heal the Liver he offends the Stomach; 
ſo it is likewiſe the beſt Method the 

State Phyſitian can rake with the Com- 

monwealth. In the Council of Forty 

appointed for Civil Affaits, their Au- 
thority may be born with; but in the 

Council ot Forty for Criminal Mat- 

ters, it will be convenient always to 

leſſen it; and this may be done, if 
the Council of Ten aſſume to them- 
felves the Judgment of every Cauſe 
that has but the leaſt appearance of 
belonging to their Cognizance; and 
if the te, and great Council ab- 

{tain wholly from delegatimg any Cau- 

&s to this Council of Forty, as they 

uſe often to do. I ſhould think it welt 

for the Republick, if tbeſe Councils 
of Forty were totally aboliſh'd ;- bur 
at the fame time I ſhould think it 


abſolutely. neceſſary, that a Mainte- 


nance were provided ſome other wav, 
for ſuch a number of idle and indigenc 


Nobles, as are employed intheſe 1 
E. 0 
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cils But as matters ſtand at preſent, . 
I ſhould look upon it as a great piece 
of Service done to the Country, if 
every Family of the ancient and rich 
Nobility did always appoint one of 
the Brothers to be eniployed in theſe 
Councils of Forty, that they might 
hinder the poor Nobility from getting 
into them in ſo great numbers, which 
would be a way to keep them more 
eaſily under. And all imaginable Care 
ought to be taken to ſind out ſome 
fpecious Pretext, for raking away from 
the inferior Nobility the power of judg- 
ing the Nobles in Criminal Matters; 
and this would be a means to make 
them loſe, in a great meaſure, their 
Privilege of Nobility. I ſhould be ve- 
ry well pleas'd likewiſe to ſte them 
excluded from the Senate; but rhis is 
a thing more to be deſited, than ex- 
petted. | . f . 9 1 . 
XVII. -. The common People muſt always 
_—_— be provided with plenty of thoſe things 
all Proviſums that are neceſſary for Food and Rai- 
in plenty, ment, and at as cheap a rate as may 

be. For the Nature of the Mob 
ſuch, that alrho* a Dearth is occa-· 
ſiond by a bad Harveſt, yet they al- 
ways impute it th the Avarice of the 
Nobility; ſo that whoever would make 
them hold their peace, muſt always 
ſtop their M outs. 1 
2 t 


It will be proper to employ as great XIX. 
a number of the common People ag is 4 mm of the 


Perſons, as have whereupon to live to- 


in the ordinary Courts of Juſtice. 
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le to be 
poſſible in the Service of the ublick z r 
that they getting their Bread from the N. the 
Publick, may be well affected to the Publick is 
Government; and that there may be Vibe. 
fewer Perſons expos d to die of Hun- 
ger. For if Hunger forces impregna- 
ble Fortreſſes to ſurrender, it will like- 
wiſe make People expoſe their Lives 
to any manner of Hazard, rather. than 
loſe them. I would adviſe however 
now and then the employing of ſuch 


lerably well; for otherwiſe to employ 
a Man, and not to afford him Means 
to live handſomly, is to give him as it 
it were a juſt occaſion of ſteali 

Let the Women be kept chalk and XX 
in order to that, let them live retir'd 


The Women to 
live in Retire- 


from the World; it being certain „, 


that all open Lewdneſs has had its 
firſt riſe from a Salutation, from a 


Smile. 


Care muſt be taken to repreſs the xx! 
Abuſe that is lately crept in among The Noblemen 


us, by: Noblemen's taking upon them", 20 be /uf- 


to be Judges of private Differences et ecke, 


between Man and Man, and forcing magiſterialh in 
the Subjects to make Peace, to pay pivate Diffe- 
Debts, to contract Marriages, and to bences. 
deſiſt from proſecuting their Kights 


For 


— 
=— 
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Tor this is the greateſt;Fyranny that 
tte Subject can be liable to, and is 
able to produce another Sicilia Veſ- 

_ pers, and not unlikely to ſet the No- 
blemen themſelves together by the 
Fats, in the defence of their ſeveral 

f Clients, 21 01-L F O17} 1649234 
5 Part On all Occaſions that the Publick 
Faith to be . Faith is engaged, it is to ob- 
ſervd inviola- ſerve it inviolably, without being a- 


60% mus d by any Profit that may accrue 
to the Republick by the breach f 


it. Andꝭ it is fit to conſider, that the 
Benefit reap d by breaking it, is mo- 
mentary; but the Damage that fol- 
4ows- upon the not obſerving git, is 
perpetual. For -a Prince that once 
reaks His Word; it he will have him- 
ſelf to be believ'd afterwards in What 
he ſays, it is neceſſary that he invent 
a new: Religion, that may be able to 
tie him, ſince his firſt Obligation had 
not force enough to bind him. If a 
private Perſon, who makes no Con- 
Teceence of keeping his Promiſe; ren- 
dieͤers himſelf thereby incapable of re. 
ceiving any Supply from others, ſo 
that People will hardly truſt him even 
when he goes with ready Money in his 
Hland; how much leſs Credit will a 
Prince find; after Breach: of Promiſe, 
who is not ſubject to any Magiſtrate, 

that can compel him to pay what he 

OWES 3 
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reren 
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owesz and who is bound by no other 


Law than his own Will and Plea- 


ſure? - | fs 
The Nobility muſt 23 from — 
merchandizing, it being the only way * 
to engage e to ſettle in the — — 
City ; for if the Noblemen trade, the 
Merchants will be afraid of being cheat- 
ed, and over-awed in their Buſineſs. 
The Spaniards, who bear no good Will 
to the Venerians, have not a more 
odious Title to give Venice, than by 
calling it a Republick of Mer- 
chants. By the ancient Law, a No- 
bleman, whoſe Blood was tainted with 
Merchandize, could not enter into the 
Turnament, as not being repured an 
equal to Gentlemen. Trade may in 2 
ſhort time either mw" enrich,. or 
extremely impoveriſh a Family, and 
neither the one, nor the other is ex- 
3 in a Commonwealth. The 
Merchant is of neceſſity a Foreigner, 
he having Commerce, and Intereſt in 
other Nations; whereas a Nobleman - 
ought to have his Affections no where 
but in his own Country. If the Poli- 
ticians tell us, that it is not for the 
good of a City, to have too ſump- 
tuous Buildings in the Country about 
it; becauſe if an Enemy happen to 
belieze the City, the Citizens, for fear 
of ſeeing their W Sears ruin d. 
iy ' - a v 


- 

. 

* 
_ 


ill 


pany 


-are-more regarded-one by 'one, than 
in 4 Body together. * 
. 
All exceſſive 
Pomp to be 
baniſſ dl. 


The Maxims of the 
will be eaſily induced to deliver u 
the Town: What then ſhall we ſay o 
thoſe Noblemen, that by trading may 


have many hundreds, nay thouſands of 


Crowns in foreigg/ Countries, and ve- 
ry often in Countries that are at War 


with the Republick ? Befides, who- 


ever brings new Commodities into a 
City, brings along with them at the 
ſame time new Cuſtoms. In the be- 
ginning of the Republick, trading was 
neceflary to redeem it from Poverty, but 
now it is become ſuſpected as a Fomen- 
rer of too great Riches, Milk, which is 
good Food for a Child, is not ſo proper 

or a Stomach that can bear with 2 
{ſtronger Diet. Cities likewiſe have their 
oim'Periods ; what is fit for them in 
their Infancy, is not proper in a riper 
Age. The Genoeſes, who retain this 
Cuſtom of Trading, are but little re- 
ſpected among other Princes; they 
— 


Let all exceffive Potnp be baniſtrd. 


If this Magnificence in Apparel and 
Equipage were practisd only by the 
rich, ĩt might be profitable to the Com- 
monwealth; becauſe it would be a 
means of evacuating the Blood of thoſe 
that are of too ſanguine a Complexion; 
brit rhe Emulation that runs among che 
. Citizens to out · do one another, would 


make 
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make many Families ruine themſelves, 

to keep up the ſame Grandeur with 

othilh: If this Diſtin&tion could be 

introduced, it would be a continual 

Purge for 'the bad Humours of the 

State; but there being no poſſibility 

of bringing it about, it is the ſame 

thing as if one ſhould take every day 

Phy fick inſtead of Food, which would 

ſoon put an end to the Diſtemper, 

and to the Life of the Patient at the 

{ame time. Whoever is under a ne- 

ceſſity of doing what he cannot, to 

enable himſelf to do it, he will uſe 

means that are not lawful. It is ſaid; 

that Gold is a trial of the Chaſtity of 

Women; in this caſe it would be à 

Temptation both to Women and Men 

not only as to their Honour, but _ 1 

wiſe their Juſtice, and Fidelity. * e nl 
Before a Law is made, it is fir: "y "xy" 

Rn of itz and Note to Ie Ate 

Over in paſſing it; but when dience fe 

once it is enacted, great care ought to n l 

be taken to ſœ ir punctually obeyỹ As 

for whoſoaver ſuffers Diſobedience i 

leſter things, teaches the Practice 

it: in matters of greater Moment. 

Nobleman that places his Greatneſs in 

ſhewing a Diſobedience to the Laws, 

does more Iajuty to his Country, and 

to himſelf, by this bad Example, than”. 
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by all his other Diſſoluteneſs what- 


"VF 5 D 2 ever 


ever; becauſe he thereby impugns'di- 
realy the publick Authority. In a 
Monarchical Government this Abuſe 


a Commonwealth; becauſe if the ſuc- 
ceeding Monarch ſhews buta refolute- 
_ neſs of Mind to have the Laws pun- 
Quually obferv'd, this alone is enough 
to teach the Subjects Obedience. But 
a Commonwealth, which is always 
the ſame, can never perſuade. People 
of this difference of Temper in its Go- 
vernours, as there is in the Succeſſors 
to a Crown; and to root out of a 
Commonwealth any Abuſe that has 
grown old among the Nobility, would 
coſt at leaſt the Lives of half the Ci- 

nw. 315 77 ge 
XXVII. If it happen, that any Reſolution 
When 2 is taken by the Government, which 
began way ſee to be unacceprable to the 
the Inclinations People, eſpecially in matters of Judg- 
of the People, ment, it will be convenient to give it 
it will be fit to out, that this was cartied by a ſmall 
— — — Majority of Voices; that if the Peo- 
was carried only ple have no other Satisfaction, they 
' by a ſmall Ma- may at leaſt have this, of flattering 
Feri). themſelves with having had many 
Perſons of the ſame Sentiment with 

nene 
XXVII. Let the Secret of the Republick be 
7 -Hemonr inviolably: And it is fit that our 
„ Wobility always remember the great 
"Hs 8 Vogue 


\ 
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may be more eafily redreſs'd, than in 
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Vogue the Venetian Prudence was in, 
upon the Condemnation of Carmig no- 
la, whoſe Sentence was kept ſecret 
for eight whole Months, notwithſtan- 
ding it was pronounced in Preſence of 
three hundred Judges; a thing which 
abſolute Princes are not able ro find 
in the Fidelity of only three or four 
Miniſters, altho' exceſſively loaded by 
them with Benefits. It was a matter 
of no leſs Aſtoniſhment, when the 
e Foſcari was depoſed, to ſee that 

his Condemnation wasconceal'd from 
him even by his own Brother. Ir can- 
not but be a great Affliction to all 
that wiſh well to their Country, to 
ſee ſo excellent a Quality, as this of 
Secrecy, and ſo peculiar to our Re- 
ublick diminiſh'd, in ſome meaſure, 
y the inconſiderateneſs of our Youth ; 
who altho* they have no bad Deſign 
in what they do, yer out of a heed- 


loeſſneſs, and toogteat freedom of Tem- 


fer blab out things of the greateſt 
Importance. It would be neceſſary 
that every Father of a Noble Famil 

at the ſame time that he inſtructs 
his Children in the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, ſhould teach them likewiſe 
the uſe of Secrecy. And to avoid 


the Danger of loſing it, it ought not 


to be allowed to any Perſons what- 


ever, not even to the Noblemen that 
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38 The Maxims of be 
aſſiſt in Council, to diſcourſe of the 
publick Tranſactions, out of the Coun- 
A „ He 

XXVIII. The Honours of the Country ought 
Honours to te to be diſpenſed gradually, and all 
diſpenſed gra. Flights of this kind are to be ayoided 
_ as being highly pernicious. To ſee a 

Cloud all of a ſudden coverd over 
with Light, is a certain ſign of ap- 
proachirg Thunder. It favours too 
Web of the Comedian, for a private 
an to he ttansform'd in an inſtant in- 
to 2 Prince. When Honours are di- 
{tributed gradually, it hinders young 
People from getting at them too ſoon. 
— And it is certain, that as a Phyſitian 
of indifferent Learning, but of long 
Experience, is to be preferr'd to one 
| that has a great deal of Reading, but 
little or no Practice; ſo for govern- 
ing the Republick, it is better to make 
uſe of Perſons that have been often 
employed in Buſineſs, altho' they are 
not Men of the quitkeſt Parts. 

XXIX. It is very proper to have the Cauſes 
Hppeals in Cau- relating to Church Benefices tried in 
Je —_ 2 the Courts at Fenice, but at the ſame 
r ac ende time it would be very convenient to 
carried befire have the Appeals in ſuch Cauſes car- 
the Senate, ried before the Senate, and not before 

the Council of Forty, becauſe it of- 
tentimes happens that ſuch Cauſes are 

to be decided by Reaſons of State, of 

which 
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which the Judges of this Court are 
either altogether ignorant, or very 
careleſs. Beſides, it argues no great 
Harmony in the Subordination of our 
Courts, that a Sentence pronounced 
in Preſence of the Doge and his Coun- 
cil, ſhould be liable to be cenſut'd by 
the Council of Forty, a Court of ſo 
little Eſteem. If care were taken to 
reptimand ſeverely, but ſecretly, the 
Parties concern'd in thoſe Appeals, ot 
their Ad vocates, perhaps the Cuſtom 


of carrying them before the Senate, 


might in time come to have the force 
of a Law. It it ſhould happen, that 


any one procured for himſelf a Deci- 


ſion in the Ruota at Rome, it would 
be neceſſary to command him undet᷑ a 
ſevere Penalty to fenounce what he 


i The Ruota is a Court of juſtice eſtabli ſu q 
ar Rome, conſiſting of cwelve Prelates, whete- 
of one is a German, one a Native of trance, 
two Spaniards, and the other eight are Italians, 
one a Venetian, one from Bolonia, one from 
Ferrara, one out of Tiſaam, one out of the 
Dutchy of Milan, and three Romans. Their 
Juriſdiction extends to all Cauſes relating to 


Church Benefices, in all Roman Catholick Coun- 


tries whatever. And likewiſe Civil Cauſes in 
the Ciry of Rome, and witlun che Territories of 
the Church, are brought before this Court wh 


of Appeal. Sometimes Roman Catholick 


Princes do, by mutual Conſent, refer their 
Differences to the AHtration di this Court. 
n D 4 had 
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had obtain d in his Favour. Becauſe 
otherwiſe all theſe Cauſes would be 
carried to Rome, where all Penſions 
laid upon Benefices are held as ſacred, 
and by this means, the Republick 
would loſe a fourth part of its Judi- 
ciary Power in Ciyil Matters. There 
is no great harm, if the Auditor of 
the Ruota for the Republick is left as 
a Biſhop in partibus, having an empty 
Title, without any Subjects. | 
XXX. The Biſhops of the State of the Re- 
Fhe Biſhops of publick ought always to be preconi- 
rhe State ought fed in Conſiſtory by a Venetian Car- 


[ to be 2. a a 
1 in dinal 4 but without the Circumſtance 


Conſaſtory by 4 of 
Wack 1! 
Gina, * The Republick of Venice being deſirous to 


maintain to it ſelf an equal Rank in all things 
with Kings, is jealous of rhe leaſt Favour that 
is granted ro Crown'd Heads, which the Re- 
pillick does not likewiſe enjoy. The Empe- 
ror, and the other Crowns of the Romiſh Ne- 
ligion, when they diſpoſe of any Biſnopricks 
| within their Dominions, they have them pre- 
coniſed in the Confiſtory ar Rome by a Cardi- 
nal of their own-Narion, or by ſome other Car- 
dinal whom the Princes depure for that end. 
The Republick of Venice, that it may not be in 
any thing diſtinguiſh'd from Kings, inſiſts onthe 
fame Right. It is alſo upon this account, that 
the Republick has fo earneſtly, and ſo long ſol- 
licired the Court of Rome, to grant them 4 
Power to nominate one of their Subjects to 4 
Cardinal's Cap, when the Pope makes his Pro- 
motion of Cardinals for the Crowns, They de- 
mand likewiſe chat the Nuncio who is Ieh ca 
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af creating him Procurator for the 
Republick z becauſe he would not 


take the Name of Procurator ,. but 
that of Protector, as thoſe for the 
Crowns have done very improperly, 
And if any ſuch Deputation were once 
made, perhaps the Court of Rome 
might defiſt from creating any Vene- 
11ans Cardinals, on purpoſe ro oblige 
the Republick to have recourſe to a 
Cardinal of another Nation ; which 
in vime might be ſome Prejudice to 
the Rank which the Republick holds 
among the Crown'd Heads. If the 
Preconiſation is made by any other 
Cardinal than a Venetian, it were fit 
to deny the Perſon preconiſed the 
temporal Poſſeſſion of his Biſhoprick, 
and to declare his Election, and any 


Penfjon laid upon the Biſhoprick, to 


be null and void. It is true, that 
when the Preconiſation is made by the 
Cardinal Nephew, who has the Cha- 
racter of a Noble Venetian, it ought 
not to be refuſed, altho* he be not a 
Venetian by Extraction. 

— — i. 
their Republi be immediately advan- 
. to the Card,valſhip, 
wichour being ſent Nuncio to any other Court; 
becauſe this Honour is paid to the Nunciatures 
of the Empire, France and Spain. Bur none 
of theſe Requeſts have they been able hicherro 
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XXXI. If ever it ſhould happen, that one 
The Republick js ra iſed to the Papacy, I ſhall not 
— „ fay one that is a Venetian born, be- 

the Popes, all Cauſe this would only make a noiſe, 
the Titles and and be of no great advantage, nay on 
Prerogatives the contrary , occaſion conſiderable 
= damage to the Republick; but one 
Heads. n that is of another Country, and well 

affected to the Republick, would 
be convenient to get him to grant to 

the Republick for ever the Tithes of 

the Clergy, as it was formerly under 
Clement the VI. the Ball of which is 
unhappily loft. And this would free 

the Republick from the Obligation of 
asking this Favour every five, or eve - 

ry ſeven Years, - E old be very 
proper likewiſe to Hy hold of ſuch a 

_ favourable Opportunity, for getting 
this addition to be made to the other 

Pycrogatives which the Republick al- 
ready, ene thar the Pope, in the 
Title v 125 e gives to the Doge, 
ſhould uR the ſuperlative Degree, 
and call him moſt affetronate, or moſt 
beloved, as he does Kings. This 
would be a great Ornament to the 
Republick, which for want of theſe 

- thingsnewly mention'd, and likewiſe 
becauſe none of the Nuncio's, during 
their Reſidence at Venice, are ever. 
promoted to the Cardinalſhipy paſſes 

at Rome tor a middle fort of State be- 

tween 
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tween Kings and Dukes. If theſe 
things could be obtain'd from a Pope 
that is well inclin'd to the Republick, 
it might not be amiſs to return the 
Favour, by making a Law that Eccle- 
ſiaſticks ſnould not be judged in Crt: 
minal Matters, except by the Coun- 
cil of Ten, or by Perſons dele 
by the ſaid Council. e 


” 
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1 | 
Having occaſion here to ſpeak of XXXII. 


the Authority of the Council of Ten 


1. The Orders of 
would en to be ſtric. 


2 — — by obeſe, 


The Council of Ten was at firſt only a tempo- 
rary Colt of Juſtice, erected on purpoſe to 
make ehquiry into the famous Confpiracy of 
Baiamont Tiepolo againſt the State, when the 
Government of the Republick was changed in- 
to the form in which ĩt is at preſent, and many 
Families excluded from the Government, who 
before this Change were equal Sharers in the 
Adminiftration wich the others. But after- 
wards this Council was eſtabliſh'd to be perne- 
cual, to avoid the giving any difguſt to che 
Common People, who never fail'd' to murmur 
at the renewing of this dreadful Tribunal. For 
many Years after the eſtabliſhment of this 


uncil, its Authority was confin d within 


narrow bounds, becauſe the Council of Forty for 
Criminal Matters, which is of a much anrienter 
date, judged of all Crimes, and of many other 
Aﬀairs. But the Council of Ten, by their Cun- 
ning, enlarged their ATR by little and 
little, fo as to aſſume to rhemſelves the cogm 
zance of all Crimes againſt the State, of Sedi- 
tions, of tlie Miſdemeanaur of Magiſtrates, of 
ſe N the Aflaſſination of Nobles, of 
„ of Sacrilege, and me times even of 
Hereſy, 


N 
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The Maxime of the + 
I would recommend a firi& Obſer- 


vance of the Orders of the ſaid Coun» 


cil. And if there are any of its Qr- 


ders, that, becauſe of the change of 
Times, 


r 


Nay, they have upon ſome Occa- 
fions extended their Power ſo far, as to repeal 
and annul the Decrees of the Great Council, 
and to conclude Leagues, Offenfive and Defen- 
five, without the participation of the Senate. 
Bur this they did only in certain critical Jun · 
Qures, where Secrecy was of the higheſt im- 
portance, and where there was no time left for 
Deliberation. However, at preſent the Jurif- 
diction of this Council is limited wholly to 
Criminal Affairs, in which it judges ſoveraign- 
ly without Appeal. It is fo ſevere and rigorous 
in its Proceedings, that the very Name of this 
pox makes all the — tremble for 

r; and they have try d all poſſible means to 
get it-aboliſh'd. But all in vain, this Tribunal 
being look d upon to be the Corner - ſtone of the 
Government, which cannot be removed with- 
out overturning the whole Foundation of the 
State. It is the Dread of this Tribunal alone 
that is capable to keep the Nobles within the 


' bounds of their Duty. And it is firmly believ'd 


at Venice, that if ever the Council of Ten is 
abaliſh'd, Party and Faction, Diſcord and Se- 
dition, will ſo prevail in the Republick, as to 
bring it ſoon to Ruin. | FERN 
The ten Judges that fit in this Council ought 
to be of ten different Families, and to have no 
near Relation one to another, leſt they ſhould 
abuſe the Power that is put imo their hands. 
For if two or three Nobles, nearly related to 
one another, were capable to ſit in this 
Council at the ſame time, they might have it 
in their power to do a nn, 


3 
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Times, are become difficult to be put 
in execution, it were better for the 
Council to take them anew under 
their conſideration, and to alter in 
them what is inconvenient, rather 
than to ſuffer them to come into dif: 
uſe by the arrogance of private Per. 
ſons. But when once any thing is de- 
creed by the Council, it would be ne- 

to require, under the ſevereſt 
Penalties, a blind and implicit Obe- 
dience to be paid to it. And this 


would great Reſpect to the 
Council which, being intruſted with 
the Publick; whereas ten Perſons, all of diffe- 
rent Families, having different Views and Inte- 
reſts , will nor ſo readily uni te together in any 
Deſign againſt the State, Beſides the ten ordi- 
ry Judges, the Doge and his fix Counſellors 
aſſiſt always at this Council, The Members of 
this Council ar firſt enjoyed this Digniry only 
for a ſhort time, but now they continue one 
Year in their Office, and after an Interval of 
two Years they are capable of being choſen 
again. This Council has in the Palace of 
St. Mark a little Arſenal, wherein there ate 
Arms for fifteen hundred Nobles, in caſe any 
Tumult ſhould happen in the City, while the 
Great Council is aſſembled. This Council of Ten 
has a certain number of Galleys belonging to it 
which are mark'd with theſe two Letters, C 
and X ; that it may be known that they are 
ſolely at the diſpoſal of this Council, and chat 
no other Magiſtrate can command them. This 
Council has likewiſe a certain Sum of the Pub- 
lick Money depoſited in cheir hands, which 
they © 25 £\ape.gers of as they pleaſe, without 

being $0 give an account. * by 
e 


- The Maxims of the 
the Exerciſe of the Regal Power, re- 
. ceives tov great Affronts, by having 
its Orders fo frequently, and ſo open- 
ly tranſgreſõ d. For that Government 
is in great danger, which has not, or 
is not willing to have, a Magiſtrate 
whom the Subjects are to obey with - 
out controul. And becauſe all Li- 
centiouſneſs has its riſe among the 
Nobility, it would be better to allow 
them the uſe of ſharp Weapons in 
the publick Streets, and to forbid 
them ſcvrerely to carry any Fire- arms 
about them, which may occaſion ſome 
ereatInconvenience. But thĩs Cuſtom 
ol wearing ſhatp-Weapons: being al- 
ready crept into uſe, and commonly 
prattis'd by the Mob; the Noblemen, 
who pretend to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
irom the Vulgar, uſually carry Pocket- 
piſtols about them. So that the only 
way to keep the Nobility in order, is 
to aboliſh intirely the Liberty uſurp d 
by the Common People, and to give 
leave to none to carry Arms upon any 
pretext wWHatſoever, there being now 
no occaſion of n Guards for 
the Members of the Council of Ten, 
or for others, who obtain them under 
4 — of their being Miniſfers; or 
| if leave is granted to any to wear 
n Arms, let it be the Sword alone. For 
| a Government that has a numerous 
| | unn a 
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People, and all of them arm d, is in 
danger from the too great Strength of 
the Subjects. If this were duly con- 
ſider d, and upon mature deliberation 
an Order paſt in Council to this effect, 
it would be no diſſervice to the Coun- 
try, if a Sacrifice were made of the 
Lives of two of the firſt Tranſgreſſors, 
to teach the reſt of the Subjects to 
pay a dutiful Obedience to the Com- 
mands of their Superiors. It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt di- 
ligence to hinder the Aungador from 
carrying the Decrees of the Council of 
Ten, and of the Senate, to be cenſur d 
by the Great Council. It thoſe De- 
crees deſerve Cenſure, let the ſame 
Authority that eftabli{h'd them, miti- 
gate and modify them: For other- 
wiſe ," if they are carried before the 
Great Council, they will always be 
repealed, to the total depreſſion of 
the Power of the Senators, and Exal- 
tation of the Lower Nobility. | 
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As to the Authority of the Council XXXIII. 


of Ten, I could wiſh to fee it diſtri- 


buted with a ſcantier hand, and that A 


embers 


of Ten ought 


not only the Dignity of the Magiſtra zo 


to be chang d 


cy were taken into conſideration, but /o often. . 


likewiſe the Worth and Merit of the 

Perſons, becauſe the Authority will 

be always the more eſteem d, the leſs 

common ĩt is; for we know, the wg 
| - WAIC 
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which in the Sun are of Gold, when 
they are communicated to the Moon 
are only of Silver. We had certainly 
been much beholden to our Anceſtors, 
if they had fixed à longer time for 
the continuance of the Members of 
this Council, both as to the Preſident 
and Body of the Council. - But fince 
what was not done in thoſe farlt times, 
cannot well be effected at preſent, it 
would be very proper in the mean 
while, under pretext of not multiply- 
ing ſo many ſingular Elections, to 5 
the continuance of this Council for 
a Lear, and by this means to ſecure 
the Members of it from thoſe fre- 
quent Elections, which are made by 
Scrutiny in the Senate, in which the 
Judges of the Councils of Forty, and 
other Noblemen of the ſame low Con- 
dition, have ſo great a ſhare. Tis 


true, that by this means the Members 


of this Council would be free from 
the Governments that are expenſive ; 


but this Immunity would be of no 
long continuance, ſince it would ex- 


pire at the Year's end. It will be ob- 


jedcted, that this Expedient which I 


propoſe would raiſe too much the Au- 


thority of the Noblemen of the firſt 


Rank. But to this I anſwer, that this 
Authority cannot occaſion any great 


Inconvenience, ſince it continues 17 
4 or 
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for a few Months; whereas the pre- 
ſent Practice ties up the hands of thoſe 
Perſons who ought to have them at 
liberty for the diſpenſing of Juſtice, 
they being as it were every week, in 
danger of being toſs d about by the 
Lower Nobility, who are low in Spi- 
rit, as well as in Fortune. I have 
oftentimes wonder d, that the Coun- 
cil of Ten, having in its hands not 
only the Judiciary Power in Criminal 
Matters, and ſome ſhare in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Civil Juſtice, bur like- 
wiſe being intruſted with the delibe- 
rative part of the Government in State 
Affairs, altho' in this caſe conſiſting 
of a greater number than uſual, be- 
cauſe of the additional Members, has 
ever ſuffer'd irſelf to be ſo much limi- 
ted as it is; it ſeeming impoſſible to 
me, that at the time that this Coun- 
cil was firſt eſtabliſhd, rhe lower 
Nobility could be ſo very ſtrong, ' as 
to hinder thoſe of the firſt and ſecond 
Rank from taking it under their Con- 
ſideration, that it is much better to be 
ſubje& to a few Noblemen of the firlt 
Rank, than to many of the loweſt. 
However, as matters ſtand at preſent, 


we muſt have recourſe to the Prudence 


of our preſent Governours, that they 
may lay hold of the firſt Opporrunity 
that offers, for ſupplying, in a ſecrer 

E manner 
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XXXIV. 
Virtue to be 
eſteem d in 
whatſoever 


Perſon it is 


—_ 


The Maxims of the 
manner, and at a great diſtance, what 
has been neglected by our Anceſtors. 


Let Virtue be efteem'd, in what- 
ever Perfon it is found; and alth& 


the Perſon that is endowed with it be 


not Noble, yet let him be highly va- 


lued, and encouraged to live among 
us; for his own Merit makes him 


Noble ſufficiently, and all Heredita- 


ry Nobility has its riſe from ſome 
perſonal Virtue. If a Merchant, who 
brings a few periſhable Commodities | 


into the Country, is well look'd up- 
on, how much more does a virtuous 
and ingenious Man deſerve to be e- 
ſteem d, wholeaves among us a Trea- 
lure that never periſhes ? Let ſuch a 
Perſon as this never want any thing 


towards his Contentment and Satiſ- 
faction; if for no other reaſon, yet, 


at leaſt, that he may not lead among 
us the Life of a Mole, and live in 
perpetual Darkneſs and Obſcurity, 


CHAP: 
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CHAN HH vi 

The different Methods which are 
to be uſed in governing the ſe- 
veral Territories belonging tothe 
Republick. il.) 


Come now to ſpeak to the ſecond 
Point, which is concerning the Go. 3 
vernment of the Territories belonging i the Sub- 


to the Republick. As to the Subjects je#5 on the 0- 
living on the other fide of the Adei- ther fide of the 


atick, there is no great occaſion of 8 
much Speculation about them; be. h | 
cauſe they having no otherNeighbours 
than the Turk, and there nor being 
among them Perſons of great Wealth, 
or who have many Dependants, the 
Republick has nothing elſe todo, but to 
ſhew the Juſtneſs and Mildneſs of their 
Government, by a careful Choice of 
good Governours to be ſent them. For 
if thoſe People have Juſtice faithfully 
adminiſtred to them, and live in plen- 
ty, they will never entertain thoughts 
of any Change of Government. Thoſe 
few Subjects of Iria, and Dalmat ia, 
who border upon the Empire, are in 
no condition to cauſe any manner of 
Jealouſy : And beſides, they ate of 
themſelves very well affected to the 
Republick; ſo that there is no great Po- 
8 ' E 2 =_ : licy 
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licy requir'd to keep them to their 
Duty, the uſual manner of Govern- 
ment being ſufficient, without any Ar- 
tifice or Cunning. There is no doubt, 
but greater regard is to be had to the 


Greek Subjects of the Kingdom of 


Candia, and of the Iſlands of the Le- 
vant, becauſe the Grecian Fidelity is 
never ſecure; and it would be no 
hard matter to perſuade them to ex- 


change the Government of the Re- 
publick for that of the Tzrk, they ha- 
ving before their eyes the Example of 
the reſt of their own Nation, which 
live under the Turæiſb Dominion. 
"Theſe People therefore ought to be 


kept, like wild Beaſts, with greater 
diligence, that they may not be able 
to uſe their Teeth , and their Claws, 
as their natural Wildneſs leads them 
to do. The ſureſt way of dealing 
with them, is to keep good Garrifons, 
thar may hold them to their Du- 
ty, to debaſe their Spirits as much as 
is poſſible, and not to be fond of train- 
ing them up in the Art of War, with 
delign to make uſe of them in a fo- 
reign Invaſion. For they will always 
ſhew the greater Spite and IIl- will, 


the greater Force they have, being in 


this like to the Heat of a Fever, which 
is more violent in a young Man of 


hot Blood, than in an old Man whoſe 


Blood 
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Blood is cooler. Theſe People are of 


the ſame nature with Gally-{laves, 
who, were they treated with Mild- 
neſs and Affection, would repay! the 
Courteſy. with Sedition, and carry 
both the Gally and Captain into At 
gier. There is nothing for them but 
Food, and the Rod; and they are ne- 
ver to be truſted with any Authority. 

As to the Nobility: of the Colonies, 
they are to be lookt after witha very 
watchful Eye, becauſe that beſides the 
Wildneſs of the Climate, and the 
barbarous Cuſtoms they acquire in 
thoſe Parts, they have the Character 
of being Noble, which adds to their 
Force, and encourages their Preten- 
ſions, as we ſee by the many Rebel- 
lions in Candia. The Uſe of Colo- 
nies was very profitable to the Re- 
publick of Rome; becauſe the Peo- 
ple that were tranſplanted retaining, 
even in 4/ta and in Africa, the Ro- 
man Temper, they never loſt, in the 
greateſt courſe of time, their natural 


Affection to their firſt Country; but 


poliſh'd and civiliz d the Soil on 
which they were ingraffed; whereas 
in Candia the Soil has made the ve 
Grafts themſelves become wild. 


thoſe Noblemen tyrannize over the 


Country- people, it will be fir to wink 
at it, that they may not live in great 
#3 E3 Amity 


% 


II. 
What Treat - 
ment the Nobi- 
lity of the Co- 


lonies ought to 


have. 


% 
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7 Amity with one another ; but if they 


| ought to be chaſtis d with the utmoſt 
ſeverity, that they may have bur lirtle 
reaſon to boaſt of their Privilege a- 
mong the other Inhabitants. No Op- 


where there is any ſhadow of pretext 
for mortify ing thoſe Noblemen; and 
| if they happen in any caſe to forfeit 

their Nobility, they ought not to be 
reſtor'd to it but with great difficul- 
ty. Ina word, the Republick cught 
to conſider, that all the good that was 
pretended to be reap'd by the Noble- 


tain'd, which was the eſtabliſhing the 
Dominion of the Republick over thoſe 
Countries; ſo that for the future the 


them but Miſchief. 
III. There is more Art and Cunning re- 
| Great Art and quir'd in governing thoſe Subjects that 
Cunning re- live upon the Continent 3 and it is fit 
Jerning the to diſtinguiſh thoſe who out of an an. 
Subjecls of the tient inclination are well affected to the 
Continent, Republick, ſuch as the Breſcians, Cre- 
masks, 'Bergamasks, and Vicentines; 


and, as occaſion offers, to repay their 


and to let them ſee, that the Repub- 
lick knows, and highly values their 
= ' hereditary Good-will, As to the 


tranſgreſs on any other occaſion, they 


portunity ought to be neglected, 


men of the Colonies, is already ob-. 


Republick can expect nothing from 


Kindheſs with ſome ſecret Partiality, 


P 
1 — n 


particular Protection they receive lick Authority, 7 


in the. College , which differ'd very 
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other Subjects, which have ſome bent | 
to the Imperial Intereſt, as thoſe of 
Verona, Padoa, and JTrevigio, it is 
convenient to make a ſhew of admi- 


. niſtring Juſtice impartially to them, 


but never to let flip any occaſion of 
humbling them. The Enmities they 
have among themſelves. ought to be 
wink'd at, becauſe from theſe ariſe 
two Benefits to the Publick, private 
Diſcords, and publick Confiſcations. 
Let all Extortions upon the Inhabi- IV. 
tants of the Provinces be puniſh'd 4% Extortions 


: upon them to be 
with the utmoſt rigour, that the Peo- puniſh'd ;, but 


ple may be induced to have a liking hen they are 


to the Government, becauſe of the tax d by pub- 


from it. But when any Taxes, ot — bear 
Aids, are impoſed by publick Autho re 
rity, they never ought to be heard in je. | 
any Complaint againſt them. And 
we ought always to remember what 
happen'd- in the Year 1606, when a 
gue was very near being conclud- 
ed between thelnhabitants of Breſcza, 
and thoſe of Verona, for getting the 
Taxes that were laid upon them to be 
taken off. Neither ought we ever to 
forget the inſolent Behaviour of the 


Breſcian Ambaſſadours at that time 


little from a ſpecious Sedition. It is 
fit that they know by experience, that 
"7 E 4 when 
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when once a Tax is laid upon them, 
there is no poſſibility of avoiding it; 
that ſo they may lay aſide all thoughts 


of attempting any eaſe in that matter. 


If there are any of the Members of 
the Councils of thoſe Provinces, who 
are known to be of a very reſolute 
Temper, or not very dutiful in 
obeying the publick Orders, it is fit 
Either to ruin them entirely, or to 
purchaſe their Good - will, tho” to the 
7 Coſt; for a ſmall Maſs of 

eaven is able to ferment a great 


quantity of Bread. It will likewiſe 


be convenient, as occaſion offers, to 


diminiſh their Privileges. The Taxes 


however ought not to be ſo exceſſive, 
as to occaſion Scarcity among them; 
for altho* a Man may be perſuaded 


to give to the Publick what he has 


over- much, yet he will not ſo eaſily 
rt with what is neceſſary to his 
aintenance. It would not be amiſs 
to learn what Taxes are laid upon the 


Inhabitants of the Dutchy of Milan, 


which borders upon thoſe Provinces; 
and to order matters ſo, as that the 
Venetian * be always leſs tax d 
than their Neighbours, beſides the 
advantage they have of being freed 
from Garriſons, which is one of the 


greateſt Oppreſſions the Subjects of 


any Government can be expos d to. 


; No 
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No Perſons ought to be allowed to V- 
purchaſe Lands or Houſes in Breſcia, Xe but Brefe 
except the Inhabitants of that Pro ed fo pur. 
vince. For if it were permitted to'chaſe Lands or 
the Venetians to ſettle in that moſt Hes in that 
fertile Country, we ſhould ſoon ſee Frovinee. 
the ſame effect in that Province, as 
we ſee in Padoua, where ſcarcely a 
third part of the Lands remain in the 
Poſſeſſion of the original Inhabi- 
rants, | N 

If it happens that there is in the VE 
Country a Lady of a great Fortune, — — 4 
it will be proper to try all fair, and 2% married 
inſinuating Means for getting her mar- zo ſome Noble 
ried to ſome Noble Venetian; and Venetian. 
that for two Reaſons, that by this 
means the Venetian Nobility may be 
enriched, and the others impoveriſh'd ; 
both which Effects are equally condu- 
cive to the Publick Gt. 

Great care ought to be taken, that VII. 
the Perſons who are ſent Governouts , e 
to thoſe Provinces be Men of great re, Bots 
and generous Souls, that the Inhabi- zo te Men of _ 
rants may not in the leaſt ſcruple to generows Souls, 
own them for Princes; for we know, | 
that every Man believes his Eyes, more 

than his Ears. rat I. 

If there offer any occafions of em- VIII. 

ploy ing the Gentlemen of thoſe Pro-The Gentlemen 
vinces in publick Offices, for their f = 3 
own private Ad vantage, they ought ;, Countries di- 
nor ſtant from their 


. 
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ewn. ads of not to be neglected. But it will be 


Parties to le convenient to employ them in Coun- 


ertermiuated. tries diſtant from their own, and for 
As long a time as is poſſible; that they 
may have the greater Difficulty, when 

they return to their native Country, 

to regain an Intereſt in it, by renew- 

ing their former Acquaintances. If 

there are among them any Heads of a 

Party, let all Occaſions be laid hold 

on for exterminating them, Bur if 

any ſuch are Generals in the Army, it 


will not be fat to condemn them to a 


- publick Execution; it will be more 
prudent to employ Poiſon inſtead of 

a Hangman, . becauſe the Advantage 

nil be the ſame, and the Hatred the 

8. | | 

Ix, It is fit that all enormous Crimes, 

All enrmus committed in the Provinces, be car- 
Crimes to be xjed before the Council of Ten, be- 
2 ere. Hp cauſe a remote Power is always moſt 
i genen Teſpected;; and then it is nor ſo eaſie 
ces of Baniſß- to {lander Judges that live at a di- 
ment to be ri- ſtance. If the Offenders are in the 
gorouſh pit Army, let them be ſent upon Expedi- 
in Execution. tions into far Countries, that their 
| long Abſence from their native Coun- 
try may ſerve as a part of their Puniſh- 
ment. It Criminals: that are under 
Sentence of Baniſhment preſume” to 
return to their Country, let them be 
proſecuted with the. utmoſt Rigour; 
becauſe 
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becauſe there is no greater Demon- 
ſtration of Contempt in the Subject, 

and of Weakneſs in the Prince, than for 

a Criminal to dare to tarry within the 
Dominions of his Sovereign, after he 

has receiv'd Sentence of Baniſhment. 

It is the ſame height of Impudence, 

as if one ſhould pretend ro haunt ano- - 

ther Man'sHouſe in ſpite of theMaſter. 

The Biſhopricks, and Church Benefi- 

ces in the Provinces, ought to be left to X. 
the Natives of each Province. For by this Le Church 


means the Noble Venetians will avoid“ eferments of 


the Accuſation of Coverouſneſs; as 2. . be 


if they were ready to ſettle themſelves Names; but 
in any Country, where they can bet: none of them to 
ter their condition. Beſides, if theſe be / we 71 | 
Church Preferments ate left to the — 
Nobility of the Provinces, it will en- 

courage them to lead à lazy ſlothful 
Life; and the proſpedt of getting a 
Livelihood eaſily this way, will divert 

them from the thoughts of making 

their Fortune by the War; ſo that it will 

be convenient to let them enjoy this 
Shadow of Liberty in their State of 
Bondage. But as it is profitable, on 

the one hand, for the Republick to 

have the Natives of the Provinces ad- 
vanced to Biſhopricks; ſo, on the o- 

ther hand, it is no leſs prejudicial to 

ſuffer them to be promoted to the 


Cardinalſhip; and therefore all poſ- 
lible 


The, Maxims of the _ 
1 ſible ways are to be uſed to hinder it, 
3 becauſe they will diſdain the Quality 
4 of a Subject, when they are once rai- 
ſed to the Purple Dignity, which has 
uſup'd the Precedency of the Doge 
| himſelf. © &1 
Xl. Every Province ought to be allow- 
The Provinces ed to diſpenſe irs own Nobility to 
To be allowed to ſuch as the Council of the Province 
— m * approves of, that a Door may be left 
" Perfors as they OPEN for the debaſing ir by the Num- 
pleaſe. The bers that are aggfegated; bur it is fit 
Families that that the Perſons who are digniſied with 
day 1 the Nobility, be obliged to ask a Con- 
19,42 firmation of ir from the Senate. Care 
diſcouraged. muſt be taken to diſcourage, upon all 
cccaſions, thoſe Families that have 
Any of their Deſcendants engaged in 
=o the Service of other Princes; and 
the Government, by diſcountenancing 
them, ought to give them this pri- 
X11, vate Intimation, Thar he deſerves but 
Fa Noble- little at the Hands of his own Sove- 
aun of ibe Pro-reign, who attempts to make his For- 
Fo 1 tune under another Prince. 1 
Venctian in If any Gentleman of the Provinces 
Venice, he happens to have a Quarrel with any 
ought to be pu- Noble Venetian at Venice, it will be 
1 932 fir. to reſent the Affront publickly, 
9 wy 25 * and with Rigour, if the Country Gen. 
ie Frovinces, tleman is in the wrong. But it the 
then it s fit to Quatrel happens in the Province to 


deal more gent- hich. 
h with bim. which * Gentleman belongs, 2 * 


* 
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man, who has not ſome time or other 
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it will be prudent to deal a little more 
gently with him, unleſs he has offer'd 
tome very great Violence to the Ve- 
netian Nobleman; that the. Subjects 
of the Provinces may be ſenſible, that 
they live under the Governmenr of a 


Prince of an unbiaſs'd Juſtice; and 


that the Noble Venetians may avoid 

the having any Quarrels in the Pro- 

vinces, when they ſee the Government 

diſpoſed to protect the Nobility of 

thoſe Countries. : 
The Cittadels of the moſt confide- XIII 

rable Cities ought to be kept in good Cittadels rue 

Repair, and well provided with eve- 45 Bulwarks q- 


ry thing neceſſary, that they may not n erte; 


only ſerve as Bulwarks to the State e the rebel- 


againſt the Incurſions of a foreign Ene- liow Citizens 


my, but that they may likewiſe keep in am. 


in awe the contumacious Citizens. 
There is nothing encourages Criminalss 
more, than the hopes of avoiding the 
Puniſhment due to their Crime. For 

if an Offender were perſuaded that he 

had no way left him to eſcape from 

the Hands of Juſtice, he would never 
oftend ; and that Prince is ſufficiently 
guarded, who is believed to be able 

to revenge himſelf of any Injury that 

is done him. It is fit always to re- 
member, that as it is a hard matter to 
meet with a Monk, or a married Wo- 


repented 


— — 
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repented the diveſting themſelves of 
the Free-will which they had from 
their Birth; ſo it- is no leſs difficult 


a a thing to find a People, that is not 
; ſorry for having ſubjected themſelves 


at firſt made them tree. 


1 * 


CHAP. III. 
What Regards the Republic ought. 


to hade in its Treaties with. - 
ther Princes, 


N ſpeaking to this third Point, con- 


. 
The Pope J cerning the Intereſt of the Repub- 


4 in bis lick with reſpect to other Princes, I 
8 ſhall begin with the Pope, who is the 
firſt in Dignity, altho' not in Power. 
He is to be confider'd under a double 
Capacity, as he is a Spiritual Prince, 
and as he is a Temporal Monarch. 
As to the Pope's Spiritual Dominion, 
1 have already given ſome Cautions 
about it, and ſhall here ſabjoin what 
is wanting. I cannot here forbear re- 
marking the wonderful Proſperity of 
that Monarchy, which from a miſe- 
rable per ſecuted State, Oy firſt 
; | hri- 


to the power of others, ſince Nature 
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f Chriſtians could not aſſemble together 
1 to perform their Devotions but by 
t Stealth, and when they were forced 
t to purchaſe the Exerciſe of their Re- 
5 ligion with the Blood of their Mar- 
e tyrs, is now advanced to ſuch a pitch 
of Greatneſs, that all Kings and Prin- 
ces pay Homage to the Biſhop of 
Rome, with Adoration, and with kiſ- 
, ling his Toe. God has been pleas'd 
in this manner to make known the 
Reward which attends the Chriſtian 
Religion, by raiſing to the higheſt de- 
gree of Grandeur thoſe Perſons that 
r are the Founders and Teachers of it; 


but* the Piety of Princes has not a 
little contribured towards it, and a- 
mong them Conſtantine was the firſt 
Benefactor. This Prince not only em- 
braced the Chriſtian Faith, but gave 
Peace to the Church, and endowed. 
it with Revenues ; and after him all 
the Emperors and Kings one after ano 
ther ſtrove who ſhould give molt ro 
the Church. Bur ir is a thing alroge- 
ther unaccountable, how, beſides the 
| Reverence and Reſpect they paid to 
the Biſhop of Rome, they came to be 
prevail'd with to yield up the ſuriſ- 
diction and Power they had over him. 
For the Space of fix hundred Years 
after the Birth of our Saviour, the 
Pope was confirm'd by the Emperors, 
* | and, 


a” 
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and, in their Abſence, by their Ex- 
archs; and in thoſe Days, the Date 
of the Bulls of the Popes run in this 
manner, In the Reign of ſuch a one 
our Sovereign Lord, The Emperor 
Juſtinian, in the Year 518, ſent from 
Conſtantinople his Ambaſſadors to 
Pope Celim Hormiſda, that they might 
confirm the Authority of the Apollo 


lick See, and proclaim Peace to the 


Church. In the Year 584, Conſtantine 


the Second granted to Pope Benedict Il. 


that for the future the Election of the 
Pope ſhould be made by the Clergy, 
and People of Rome, without an 

Confirmation from the Emperor,” or 
the Exarch * and this he did without 
confidering that the Holineſs of rhoſe 
times might be converted into poli- 
tical Intereſt. 'Afterwards Bon face 
the Third obtain'd from Phocas the 


N Emperor, that all the Churches ſhould 


pay Obedience to the Church of Rome. 
Then in the Year 708 Juſtin the Se- 


cond was the firſt that kiſsd the Toe 


of Pope Conſtantine. But in Recom- 

nce of Favours received from the 
ings of France, Pope Adrian the 
Firſt, in a Council of a hundred and 
fifty three Biſhops, gave to Charles 


the Firſt, King of France, who was 
afterwards called Charles the Great, 


Power to chuſe the Pope. This was 
4 _— 


77 ſerted its Liberty, as being che Chareh 
- thar was honour'd with the Preſence 
bf the Emperor, when he was in . 


the Church of Milan yielded up its. 
Pretenfions to Pope Stephen che IX th, 


* 
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in the Yea 93. © However, Lewss 

the Godly did not long keep this 

Grant, which his Father had obtain d 

from the Pope g he having exchan- 

ged this Regal Authority with the 

imaginary Title of God/y; to whith _ 

we may join that of Simple. 1 
How ſcandalous ſoever the Empe- II. 

rors of thoſe Days were in their Lives, ht what 

yet the Popes thought fit to connive rely {+ 4 

at their Licentiouſneſs, and to leave communicate A 

them to be punifh'd by the Hand of the Ener. 

God. Bur in the Year 713, Philip | 

Bardane is the Emperor, having fallen 

into Hereſie, reap'd the Reward of the 

Honours and Prtvileges which his Pre- 

deceſſors had granted to the Popes, 

he having been encommunicated by 

Pope Conftantine ; and this was the 

firſt time that the Imperial Authority 

was made ſubject to the Pontifical. 

The Church of Milan would not own © 

any Dependence on the Church of | 

Rome, and for two hündred Years af: 


ly, and perperually with the Reſidenes - SY 


of the Exarch in the Emperor's Ah- 


ſence. But at laſt in the Year 1057; 


ho was elected by the Cardinals; 
a F522 
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excluſively of the People. I have 


been the more full in relating all theſe 
Particulars, that it may appear in 


what manner this ſpjgitual Monarchyx 


haas by degrees riſen tò its preſent pitch 

of Greatneſs, to which the good Na- 

ture of Princes has contributed no 

leſs, than the Cunning of the Popes, 

in improving all Opportunities to the 
Advancement of their own Power. 

III. At preſent the Emperor is Choſe by 

The me the Pontifical Authority, by virtue of 

CN 2 Bull of Pope Gregory, which gives 

cal Authority ; the Right of Elettion to the Eccle- 

the Elefors ſiaſtical and Secular Electors of the 

the Empire de- Empire, and obliges the Emperor 
OS Ele Elect ro be confirm'd, and crown'd by 

gion from the the Pope. So that the Subject is 

Popes. now become Sovereign over his own 

| Prince, to the great Diſcredit of Otho 

the Emperor, who in the Year 994 

„granted to the Pope this Power of 
Election, as an Ornament, as he pre- 
tended, to the German Nation; but 

he thereby greatly impair'd the Au- 

| thority of the Emperor, and deſtroyed 

„ intirely the hereditary Right of Suc- 

, = - ceſſion, and put his Succeſſors under 

| | an Obligation of being elected. The 
* Pope having in this manner made him- 

J ſelf free, ſoon after brought all the 

bother Biſhops into Subjection, and got 

himſelf to be own'd as the firſt in 


4 ' | * „Dignity, 
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= Dignity, and Juriſdiction, preferably . 
le to the other four Patriarchs, of Ax. 
ul tioch, Alexandria, Conſt antinople, and 
WF. Jeruſalem. This over-ruling Star 
h ought therefore to ſerve as a Warning 
* to all well govern'd States, that they +, 
” may narrowly watch all Occaſions, in 
8 which the Papal Authority dilates it 
1 ſelf, altho? inſænſibly; becauſe every 

Favour of the Prince, in proceſs of a 
f few Years, will be conſtrued as a Debt; 


and the Popes, to maintain themſelves 
in Poſſeſſion, will not fail to fulmi- 
nate Anathemas and Excommunica- 


the Popes having a Power to de ſe depoſing 


what he could to diſſipate it; becauſe 

the right which one has to a thing by . 
Nature, is never ſeparated from him 
in his Life time, unleſs: by a Fiction 
of the Law. The Kings of Navarre _. 

. were ſent a wandering over the World 

"by a Scroll of Parchmenr, which was 
the Bull of Julius Id, by which he 
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excommunicated King John, and made 

over his Kingdom to the firſt Poſſeſſor. 
And were it not that Providence re- 
ſerved for them the Mcceſſion to the 
Crown of France, there would not at 
this time be ſo much as mention made 
of a King of Navarre. Beſides the 
Right which the Pgpes claim of ta- 
king away Kingdoms, they pretend 
likewiſe to a Power of erecting them ;, - 
as Pau! IV. pretended to make Ireland 
a Kingdom, and Piaæ V. to erect Toſ- 
cany into a. Great Dutchy, and to de- 
prive Queen Eliaabeth of the King- 
dom of England. 550 II. King of 
ain, according to the Cuſtom of his 
Anceſtors, undertook to be Executio- 
; ner of the Pope's Sentence, and for 
— that end tock the Field; but he ſoon 
l found that he had to encounter as 
Enemies, Heaven, the Elements, and 
the Arms of England; fo that the 
long Suſpenſion which this Sentence 
has met with, may tempt us to be; 
: _ Tieve chat it will at this time prove in- 
. _—_— 
France woult In France, whether it is becauſe of 
g "pr the Privilege of the Gallican Church, 
feng Power , ot becaule of the lively Temper of the 
England, or People, they do not admit of any 
of vor, Bulls which concern State depriva- 
8 - „ tion; both becaule they neither allow 
| felftriburary to the Pope's Deprivation, nor the Right 
te Popes. — © 
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of Occupation after it; but maintain 
the Right of Succeſſion, or Election, 
to the Perſons to whom it belongs. 
And in effect, to deprive the reigning 
Prince, and to give amay his King- 
dom to the firſt Poſſeſſor, is not only 
to puniſh rhe ſuppoſed Delinguenr, 
bur at the ſaſe time to chaſtiſæ rhe 
innocent Succeſſor, or Elector. The 
Kingdom of Eng/azd has taken quite 
another courle in this matter than that 
of France, it haviog thought fit ſeve- 
ral times to make it ſelf tributary to 
the. See of Rome, by paying a hun- 
dred Marks of Gold, Which is call'd of 
Peter- pence. The fitſt time was in the 
Pontificate of Læo IV. The ſecond was 
in the Year 1214, to avert the Inva- 
fion they were threaten'd with from 
France. But Henry VIII. has once for "3 
all redeem'd the Nation from this 
Bondage, and reſtord both himſdt _ 
and his Subjects to the Polldfion of 
their antient natural Rights. | 

We have a Home-example in Pau] V. vl. 
cf the Charity of the Popes, in raking 7he Difference? 
upon them ro govern their Neigh- ay I 
bour's Rouſe, under Pretext that the Republic of 
Maſter does not govern it aright. But Venice. 
the Firmneſs and Refolation which 
the Republick ſhewed on chat occa- 
lion, will make the Court of Nome 
more wary for the future, how they 

oo 'Y F 3 * ... intrade 
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intrude themſelves into other Peoples 
Concerns ; they having been forced 
ro come to an Accommodation, which 


was not much for their Credit, they 


having tacitly yielded up their Pre- 
tenſions. For to ask a thing, and not 


to obtain it, is a fign that the De- 


mand is not well grounded. The Re- 
fuſal of the Abſolution, is a certain 
Proof that the Excommunication was 
not valid; ſo that the Diſpute which 
the Republick had with that Pope, 
has been more beneficial than preju- 
dicial to the State; in the ſame man- 
ner as a little Diſorder in onesStomach, 
when it is conquer'd, contributes to 
the Health of the Perſon. If ever the 


Republick ſhould hereafter be put un- 
der Interdiction, which I hope will 


neyer happen, it will be proper to 
cauſe to be affixed in Rome an Appeal 
to the firſt General Council, which 
would occaſion a great Alarm at the 


Court. For ſuch an Appeal produces 


two conſiderable Effects; firſt, it re- 
vives the Memory of a Council, and 


makes them believe there are ſtill Per- 
ſons who entertain hopes of ſeeing one 


aſſembled ; an then it inſinuates the 
Superiority of a Council to the Pope, 


which is a point that gives the great - 


eſt Jealouſie ro thoſe that ſtickle moſt 
for the Pope's Authorit r. oo 
| | The 
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The Republick, by examining care-  vI1. 

fully every Bull that comes from Rome, Ie Republick- * 
and by continuing to obſerve the things — 0 
that have been practis d hitherto, popes, and 

may hope not to be brought under therefore bass 
greater Subjection than other Prin- be mwe reaſon 
ces; nay, to enjoy ſome more Liber- e lag 

ty than others do, eſpecially the heir Ai, 
Spaniards, to whom it turns to ac- 
count to bear patiently with the Ty- 
ranny of the Court of Rome, becauſe 
they receive from thence conſidetable 
Benefits, and then they value them - 
ſelves on their being zealous Defen- 
ders of the Pope's Authority. In ef- 
fect, the Popes have neyer ſhewn any 
great Favour to the Republick, except 

in the Privilege which Alexander UI. 
granted, with the Honours of the Staff 
of Command, the Umbrello, and the 
Standards, which ſerve rather as a re- 
membrance of that illuſtrious Action, LAS” 
than that they have in themſelves » 
Qualities, which the Doge might not 

have aſſumed of his own accord, with- 
out any ſuch Grant from the Pope. If 
we except the Grant of the Tenths of 
the Clergy, and the Right of Nomi- 
nation to the Biſhopricks, 'this Repub- 
lick has bur very little experimented 1 
the Liberality of the Popes. So that 
this may ſerve as an Excuſe, if the 
Republick retain to ir ſelf the Cog- 
9” F 4 _ 
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nizance of all Cauſes concerning 
Church, Benefices, and if, upon occa- 
fion, it minds its own Incereſt, with- 
out Having any great regard to Com- 
lement. I ſhall ſay no more of the 
ope s Spiritual Capacity, but proceed 
in che next place to conſider him as a 
, Temporal Prince. | 
* — * In examining the Secular State of 
poral Prirce. Thele ſi ve Particulars, which ſhall 
ef a8 a Rule in the Enquiry I am 
to make into the State of other 
Princes. 

Firſt, Wherher i it is for the lntereſt 
of the Republick, that the Church in. 
elegſe its Territories? 

Secondly, What Pretence of Right, 
what [nclination, and Conveniency the 
Pope may have to poſſeſs himſelf of 
ayy part of the Territories belonging 
de the Republick? _ 

Thirdly, What pretence of Right, 
Conveniency, and Inclination the Rg- 
publick may have to ſeize upon any 


_- 


' 


"the Church? 4 
- Fourthly, Whether the Church may 


noms of other Fines) + \ 207 
Hſiblx, Whether the Church: may 


** into 4 League W 
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ord os a Tem. the Church of Rowe, I ſhall conſider 


part af the Territories belonging — 


bly e oa League with the 
epuhlick, to ! Fire . the Demi. 
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ces, to ſtop the Progreſs of the Re- 

publick ? : 
To the .Firft of theſe Queſtions I 1x. 

may return a general Anſwer, That it Whether it is 

is never the latereſt of a Frince, , h. wore 

who is any way conſiderable for his Jia, 23 ohe' 4 

Power and Strength, and who has a Church 


mind to maintain himſelf free and Rome increaſe 


independent by his own Force, that 7*7itories # 
any other Prince ſhould increaſe in 

Power, except it be by leſſening the 

Dominions of a third Prince, who is 

more powerful than either of them. 

And if the Prince who attempts to en · I 
large his Territories be a Neighbour, ws 
there is ſtill the greater reaſon to be 4 
afraid of his Advancement. Theſe 
Changes are convenient for a Prince 
that is weak and inconſiderable, and 
who, for that reaſon, is not unwil- 
ling to have a Dependence on the 
Prince who increaſes his Dominions, k 
hoping to receive from him the Bene- © | 
fit of Protettion againſt other Princes, 
who would oppreis him. But to give | 
2 more particular Anſwer to this Que - 9 
ſtion. If the Church ſhould ger Poſ- 


ſeſſion of any of the Dominions in 


Faly belonging to the King of Spain, 

who is the firſt Potentate of 1re/y, it 

would not be diſlik d by the Repub- 

lick of Venice, which is the ſecond A 

Sovereign State, becauſe by this meang © 
1 1 _ 
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it might come to be the firſt. And 


the Forces of the Church would al- 
ways give leſs Jealouſie than thoſe of 
Spain, b2cauſe of the condition of the 
Principality, which is Elective, and 
Temporary, and which changes its 
Views, and its Inclination, according 
to the Vacancies of the See; whereas 
the Monarchy of Spain is Hereditary, 
and Perpetual, and is always govern d 
by the ſame Maxims. But if the 
Church ſhould increaſe its Dominions 
with the Spoils of any Lalian Prince, 
it would then be the Intereſt of the 
| Republick to oppoſe any ſuch Ad- 
yancement, becauſe rhe Damage, and 
Danger of it is evident, and it is im- 
poſſible that any manner of good could 
accrue thereby. It is fit to conſider, 
to what degree the Church has in- 
cteas'd its Dominions this laſt Age. 
The antient Cuſtom of giving away 
' the Lands of che Church in Fees, and 
the great Facility wich which they 
were obtaind, had reduced the 
Church to ſuch a poor condition, 
that it was become a Sovereign State 
in appearance, more than in reality, 
in ſhew, more than Subſtance. Bur 
Pope Julius the Ild, who ſucceeded 
to Alexander VI, took from Duke 


Valentino all that he had/taken b7 


force from a great many 9 
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So that in a little time the Church 
had, by this means, Bolonia, Romag- 
na, (which was to the detriment of 
the Republick , becauſe of Cærvia, 
Rimini, Ravenna, Faenza, Imola, and 
other Towns) and afterwards the 
Dutchy of Ferrara under Clement VIII, 
and then laſt of all the Dutchy of 
Urbino; which States alone, without 
any addition, are able to make a con- 
ſiderable Principality. There remains 
nothing for the Church to acquire in 
' ltaly, except Parma, and Piacenza, 
and ſome little inconſiderable Caſtles 
abont Rome. So that the Church in 
its preſent State and Condition, and 
by the diſuſe of alienating the Lands 
that belong to ir, is become very con- 
fiderable for its Temporal Dominion; 
and to ſuch a degree, that a farther 
Enlargement of its Territories would 
give jealouſy, and mighr prove of 
dangerous conſequence to every Prince 
in Italy. Wherefore I don't believe ir 
is neceſſary to bring any other Reaſon 
ro enfurce this Point, that it is not 
for the Intereſt of the Republick, that 
the Church increaſe its Dominion in 
Temporals. 5 
As to the ſecond point, concerning X. 
the Pretence of Right, the Inclina- What Pretence 
tion, and Conveniency, the Pope may 8 
have to poſſeſs himſelf of any part Of Cee, 
1 : 2 the 
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the Poe may the Tertitories belonging to the Re- 
or #0 poſſeſs publick To this I anſwer, that the 
rap $: 4 Court of Rome profeſſing the higheſt 
ritories belong- Juſtice, (altho the Juſtice of Princes 
ing to the Re- is always more in outward ſhew, than 
ſublick? jn reality, and deſignd only to diſ- 

countenance Uſurparion in other Prin- 
ces) I can hardly believe the Pope will 
claim a Right ro any of the Territo- 
ries of the Republick, except it be 
the Poleſine di Rouigo, which was an- 
nex'd to the Republick in the time of 
the Dukes of Ferrara. And. I don't 
queſtion 15 the Popes would be ve- 
ry ready to revive their Pretenſions 
to this, if they had any hopes of 
Succeſs; conſidering that in times 
alt they appear'd always moſt zea- 
— tenders of the Dukes of Fer- 
rara againſt the Republick. The Popes 
put out no leſs than four Bulls. of Ex- 
communication againlt the Republick 
on this occaſion. The firſt was in the 
Year 1306, by Clement V. becauſe of 
the Republick's invading the Territo- 
* Ties of Ferrara. The ſecond was in 
the Year 1483, in the Pontificate of 
Sixt IV, when the Republick be- 
ſieged and took Ferrara, at the Inſti- 


gation of the ſaid Pope. But the Pope 


having afterwards made peace with 
the Duke, fulminated an Excommu- 
nication againſt the Republick, 7 

P | : caule 
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- cauſe they refuſed to give back what 
they had poſſeſs d themſelves of by 
the Law of War. However, a Peace 
was concluded the Year following, by 
which the Venetians remain'd Mafters 
of the Poleſine di Rouigo. The third 
Excommunication was in the Year 
1505, under Julius the II, becauſe 
of the Republick's ſeizing upon the 
Cities of Romagna. And the laſt and 
moſt recent of all, was in the time of 
Paul V. Since the Popes. intereſted 
themſelves fo much in this matter, 
when the Loſs fell immediately on. 
the Dukes of Ferrara, it is not to be 
doubred but they would eſpouſe the 
ſame Intereſt at preſent, when the Ad- 
vantage would accrue immediately to 
themſelves. So that we have good 
ground to believe, that the Popes ſtill 
claim a Right to this part of the 
Territories of the Republick, and that 


they do not want Inclination to aſ- 


ſerr it, whenever they ſce a favon- 


rable Opportunity. The next thing 


we are to do, is to enquire what Con- 
veniency the Popes have for recover- 
ing this Territory to which they claim 


a Right. And as to this, I am per- 
ſuaded that of themſelves they would _. 


never be able to do it, and that they 


will never attempt it by their o nm 
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Force; and unleſs they warm them. 


lelves 


I 


* 
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ſelves at other People's Fire, as hap- 
pen'd under Pope Julius, they will never 
have heat enough to be able to march 
over that marſhy Country. But if they 
 weigh'd well the true and ſolid Rea- 
ſon of the Liberty of Italy, they would 
never, in hopes of this little Gain, en- 
ter into a League againſt the Repub- 
lick of Venice. Becauſe it is the In- 
tereſt of Italy not ro weaken its moſt 
powerful Princes, but rather to con- 
tribute to their Greatneſs, that, in caſe - 
of any Invaſion from beyond the A/ps, 
they may be the better able to defend 
the Country. But the ſame Reaſon 
was as ſtrong againſt Pope Julius, and 
yꝛt when it came in competition with | 
his particular Intereſt, it had no man- 
ner of Influence on him. So that we 
are not to hope for greater Prudence 
in theſe latter times, than what we 
have ſeen in former Ages; and there- 
fore have reaſon to conclude, that if 
any powerful foreign Prince ſhould 
offer to reſtore to the Church this Por- 
tion of the Territories of the Repub- 
lick, the Popes would make no man- 
xl. ner of ſcruple to embrace it. | 
What Pretence The third Doubt is, what Pretence ' 
of Right, what of Right, Conveniency, and Inclina- 
Conveniency, tion the Republick may have to ſeize 
and Inclinztion upon any part of the Territories be- 


the Republick ; 
may = * longing to the Church ? To this I re- 


eie | ply” 


- * 
on „ 
* 


＋ 


* 
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ply, that the Republick may have /ciz? 
very good reaſon to attempt the Re 277 


Territories be- 


covery of the" Territory it loſt by the i ging to the 


Battle of Ghiara d' Adda; a Territory church 


which the Republick had not uſurp'd 
from the Church, but had acquir'd 
by the voluntary Surrender of the Peo 
ple, or by Conqueſt from thoſe petty 
Tyrants, who in the paſt Ages took 
advantage of the Negligence of the 


Popes, and of the {lothful lazy Tem- 


per of the Ita/zans, who ſubmitted 
their Necks tamely to the Yoke of 


every little Tyrant that had a mind to 


govern them. That Territory was 
loſt, or rather, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, yielded up, to prevent any 
more Fewel from being added to the 
vaſt Fire that was kindled againſt the 
Republick by all rhe Chriſtian Princes 


in the League of Cambray. There is 
no manner of doubt, were the Cir- 


cumſtances of time favourable. that 
the Republick would have a very 
lawful and juſt Pretext for recovering 


By the Territory here mention'd, Father 
Paul means the Towns of Ravenng, Faenze, 


Imola, Cervia, and other Places in the Country 


of Romagna, which, after the Defeat of the 
Venetian Army at Ghiara d Aada, ſurrender d 
themſelves to the Arms of Pope Julius the ad. 


this 


fthe 


- 


? 


Princes? 


- 
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this Country. And I am apt likewiſe 
to think, that there would be no want 
of inclination in them to do it, ſince 
the deſire of Dominion is as natural 
to Princes, as the defire of Meat is to 
a living Man. The only point is in 
che Conveniency the Republick might 
have for executing irs Defigns ; and 
here I find it would be entirely ar a 
loſs. For there is no Prince; but who 
would, either out of a real Obſer- 
vance, or atleaſt a ſhew of Religion, 
oppoſe. the berraving the Church of 
any of its Dominions. And fince 
there is no Prince of Italy fo power- 
ful, as to bid defiance ro all the other 
Princes, when their Forces are uflited 


together, arid who would attempt to 


do himſelf Juſtice by che Strength of 
his own Arm, it is to no purpoſe to 
expect to ſee the Dominions of the 
dy” Church any way leſſen d. 
# TL. The fourth Queſtion is, whether 


Whether the, the Church may probably enter into a 


Church may League with the Republick, to ſeize 


obably enter _— - | 
+3 5 Es upon the Dominions of other Princes? 


with the Re- To this I anſwer negatively, it not 


publich 7 being probable that the Church and 


upon the Dom the Republick can ever unite together 
nions eke to make Conqueſts upon other Prin- 


tenſions to, then it would read ily join 


with 


1 


ces. If the Country to be conquer d 
were ſuch as the Church had any Pre- 
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with the Republick to conquer it up” 
on its own account, but not to di- 
vide it; fo that what would be plea- 
ſing to the Pope in this caſe, would 
not be ſo very acceptable to the Re- 
publick. And it is not very likely 
that the Church will ever join in con- 
quering a Country ro which it has 
no manner of Claim, fince it would 
be. no Gainer by ſuch a Conqueſt , 
and I can hardly think, that, to make 
it ſelf a Gainer by the War, it would 
attempt to rob the Republick of any 
of its Territories. To this we ought 
to add the conſideration of the Tem- 

er and Incl ination of the Popes, wilo, 
or the moſt part, have no other De- 
ſire than to maintain the Dominions 
of the Church in the ſame condition 
they found them, and to preſerve to 


themſelves the univerſal eſpect of © | 


the Princes. Beſides, in the declin- 
ing Age in which the Popes are uſual- 
ly advanced to the Papacy, they bave 
only private thoughts of raifing their 
own Families, and think but little of 
enlarging their Dominions; they ſee- 


ing that they can have but a very ſhort 


time to enjoy them, and that they 
would be obliged to lay out vaſt Sums 
of Money on ſuch Conqueſts; which 
would otherwiſe remain in their own 
Pockets, and ſerve to entich their 


neareſt 


* 
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neateſt Relations. The Temper of 
Pope Fuliis II. was fatal to all Iraly, 
but more eſpecially to the Repnblick 
of Frnic, be having been the chief 
Inttrutnent in concerting the League 
of Cambray. However, it cannot 
be demed, that for one born in a 
mean Condition, he had a moſt noble 
publick Spirit; he did not amuſe 
hitnelt with enriching his own Fa- 
mfly, and claim'd no other ſhare in 
his Conqueſts, than the bare Applauſe 
of the Court. : 
The fifth and laſt Point propog'd to 
b ee de confider u, is, whether the Church 
' Church may en- MAY enter into a ORE with other 
ter into 2 Princes, to ſtop the Progrefs of rhe 
League with Republick? This Queſtion depends, 
Other Sauk in a great meaſutre, on the former. 
th Ke. And I don't believe it will be an cafy 
matter, to get the Pope to join wich 


publick ? 


F 
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other Princes in ſeizing upon any of 
the Territortes belonging to the Re- 
publick. For toencreaſe the Power of 
Ar other Prince with whom the Al- 
ne is ro be made, would be no man. 
ner of advantage to the Church: And 
for the Church to take to het ſelf the 
Spoils of the War, ir would not ſuit 
very well with the ſtriet Juſtice ſhe 
rofefles ; untefs the Conqueſt were 
ie Country to which ſhe'claims a 
Right, as has been already ſaid. Tis 
18 WM 0 
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true, ſhould any of thoſe terrible Ex- 
communications be fulminated, by 
which Princes are diveſted of their 
Dominions, and their, Right tranſ- 
_ ferred to the firſt Poſſeſſor, this being 
an univerſal Warrant for every body, 
might likewiſe ſerve for the Chur 


ro ſeize upon the Dominions of the 


Prince that is excommunicated: But 
matters are never puſhd to this extte- 
mity, except when the Priace is 4 
violent Perſecutor of the Church ; 4 
thing never to be dreaded: from the 
Repyblick, which has always been fo 
exemplary in Piety and, Religion: 
There is no manner of doubt, hut an 


Alliance might be eaſily fram d be- 
tween the Pope and another Prince, to 
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ſtop the Progteſs of the Arms of he 


Republick, if they were turad a- 
gainſt a Prince who has a Dependence 
on the Church. Nay, althg' the 
Prince attack d by the Republick 


could lay no claim to the Protection 
of the Chutch; yet if he were a weak 


his defence, under the colour of Ju- 

ſtice, in protecting the weaker from 

being oppreſs d. But it it were a 

ſtrong powerful Prince, with whom 

the Republick were ingaged in War, 

one who is not 1 to the on 
| 2 | 


poor Prince, the Pope might readily 
be induced to enter into a League for 


” + . 
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by any antient League or Alliance, I te 

am apt to think, that, whatever Ad- Cc 

vantages the Republick might have C 

in the War, the Pope would remain te 

neuter, and not concern himſelf in the C 

matrer ; it being more for the Intereſt 0] 

of the Court of Rome to leſſen the by 

Power and Strength of that great ic 

Prince, than to keep the Republick th 

under, which gives leſs Jealouſy to be 

the Court of Rome, in as much as it C 

has no manner of pretence to thoſe an- d 

tient rickliſh Claims, which ſome o- Ic 

ther Princes might be apt to revive. ſi 

And this ſhall ſuffice as to the Enquiry ic 

into the Intereſt of the Republick with H 
 reſpeCtro the Court of Rome. D 

XIV. ſhall in the next place proceed to WW - ” 
Herber it u examine the Political Intereſts that cl 
for — bo et are between the Emperor and the Re- 8 
700 "om publick. And here” the Republick de 
Emperor en- Ought not to forget That grand Reaſon A 
large his Do- which all Princes have to oppoſe the ſi 
minions * prowth of the Empire, teſt it ſhould tc 
revive its antient Claims and Preren- 0 

ſions, and eſpecially in I:zaly. The 1. 

Dominion of the Commonwealth of + 

Rome, which gave Law to almoſt Ic 

all the known World, and which h 

by the Fortune and Valour of Julius b 

Ceſar, was afterwards transferred up- fi 

on him and his Succeſſors, might give al 


a colourable Pretext to the Emperor, 1 
| "EE, to | 


a Sod ML. oat. of; 
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to call all Sovereigns to a new ac- 
count; and many who wear now a 
Crown, might perhaps be reduced 
to return to the Plough, if their 
Cauſe were to be decided in the 
open Field, and Sentence pronounced 
by the Mouth of Cannon. Ir is there- 
fore the Intereſt of all Princes, that 
the Emperor keep himſelf within the 


\ bounds of his Germany, where the 
Cold may benumn his Members, and 


diſable him from giving diſturbance 
to his Neighbours. Ir is to be con- 
fider'd, that the Republick has rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect the Emperor on many 
Heads. As Emperor, becauſe of the 
Dutchy of Friuli, and the Marca Tri- 


 vigiana, under which Country is in- 


cluded, according to the antient Geo- 
graphy, beſides Trevigi, likewiſe Pa- 
doua, Vicenza, and Verona. As 
Arch-Duke of Azſtria, he is to be 
ſuſpeCted, becauſe of his Pretenſions 
to the Country of Iria; and as Kin 
of Hungary, becauſe of Zara, an 
the adjacent Country. So that the 
Republick has great reaſon to be jea- 
lous of the Emperor, both becauſe of 
his great Pretenfions, and likewife 
becauſe of his nearneſs to their Con- 
es. All theſe Countries are much 
antienter than the City of Venice; fo 
that they being in ſubjection to a 
Pas G 3 Mietropo- 
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Metropolitan City of a much freſher 
* Date than themſelves, it would give 
occaſion to call in doubt the Lawtul- 
nels of the Title , and the rather, be- 
- cauſe theſe Claims that lay buried in 
Antiquity, have been ſufficiently re- 
viv'd by the League of Cambray, 1 
ſay, therefore, without any manner 


of Hefiration, that it is the Intereſt. 


of the Republick that the Empire be 
kepr low, both upon the general ac- 
count of the Peace and Quiet of Eu- 
rope, and likewiſe becauſe of its own 
particulat Concetn. | 
XY. Prom theſe Conſiderations it is ea- 
bat Preterce ſie to pather, that the Emperor nei- 


R1 bt, what - 5 > þ 3 a8 . * . 
a e ther wants Prerences, nor Inclinatian, 
2 7 8 


Fave to jeixe this Thclination has been nouriſh'd in 


u F tle NK | 
a um by the antient Caims of his Pre- 


bnging 10 the deceſſors, and by the little Reſpect he 


Republick 2 Bore wis paid him by rhe Repub- 
* CK in the time of his Diſaſters, when 
they built the Fort of Palna undet 

his N'fe, All this will enfily admit 

ok Belict. Ir remains therefore to be 

enquird into, what Conveniency the 
Empetor has to aſſert his Claim As 

matters ſta dat pretent while the Em- 

[66 is overpowe: d. by the Hereticks, 


do not believe that he, upon his own 


Bottom alone, would willingly engage 


9 ro [eize upon ſ5me of the Territories — 
Emperor may belonging to the Republick. And 


which is as powerful in Maney, as 
long run, whoever has Money, may 
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himſelf in a War with the Republick, 


the Emperor is in Men; but at the 


have Men; and whoever has Men, 
mult ſpend his Money. Tis trye, 
that the Emperor's Country bordering 


on the Terricories of the Republick, 


would add to his Force, becauſe a 
leſſer number of Men would be requi- 
lice for an Invaſion. However, unless 
the War were denounced in the Name 


of the Empire, in which caſe all the = 


German Nation would perhaps con: 
cur, and then rhe Emperor would have 
his Army paid for ſome time; I am 
apt to believe, that the Emperor by 
himſelf, and only with his Patrimg+ 
nial Territories, would not be able te 
make any great. Progteſs againtt the 


Republick, And what confirms me 
the more in this Belief, is, hecayſea 


great many Heretical Princes; and Free 


Cities in Germany are engaged, tos 


their particular Inteteſts, to oppoſe 


the Emperor's Greatneſs, The Em - 


peror, tis true, by his nearneſs to ous 
Confines, has the Conyeniency of ma; 
king an Incurſion into the Territories 
of the Republick whenever he plea- 
ſes; but then he has not wherewithal 


to maintain a long War. This was 
the true Cauſe of Nrw _ 


4 
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of Palma, that it might ſerve as a 
Bulwark againſt Invaſions, by giving 


Shelter to the Country People, and 


by ſtopping the Fury of the Enemy 
at leaſt for ſome time; which Inter- 
ruption of their Progreſs is no leſs 
advantageous to the Republick, than 


it is noxious to the Invader. So that 
the Emperor, unleſs he have Supplies 


of Money from ſome other Srate, 
will be able to make but ſmall Pro- 


preſs in a War againſt the Republick, 
let him have never ſo numerous an- 


Army. We may remember what hap- 
pen'd in the time of the Emperor 
Maximilian, who, before the Siege of 
Padoza, appear d with an Army, which 
was then in the Pay of the Republick; 


and ſoon after declaring War againſt 


the Republick, he inveſted Padoua 
with Forty thouſand fighting Men; 
but the Siege laſted only forty Days, 
and at laſt he was forced to raiſe it 
without any Succeſs. I am perſua- 
ded therefore, that it will be no eafie 
matter for the Emperor to recover any 
of the Countries that are in the Hands 
of the Republick, both becauſe of the 


Difficulty of the Enterprize, as alſo 


becauſe of the Jealoufie the Emperor 
may conceive, leſt, when he is enga- 
ged in a War with the Republick, 
thoſe German Princes, who are 0 
. muc 


— 
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is no want of Inclination in the Re- 
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much divided from bim in Inclina- 
tion, as they are in Faith, ſhould lay 
hold on that Opportunity for making 
Innovations in the vital Parts of the 
Empire. Th 

Let us, in the next place, enquire, xvt. 

what pretence of Right, what Incli- What Pretence 
nation, and Conveniency, the Repub- H Right, * 
lick may have to ſeize on any part of the 
the Emperor's Country. There is no Republick may 
doubr, bur the Republick might put have to ſeize on 
in its Claim to Goritia and Gradiſca, am part of the 
which formerly belonged ro the Fa- CO 
mily of the Frangipani, and was here- 
tofore under the Dominion of the 
Republick, alrho* but for a ſhore 
while; and likewiſe to ſome Caſtles 
in Itria, and to Trieſte on the Sea- 
coaſt. And I believe likewiſe, there 


on 


— to recover theſe places; ſince 
iſintereſſedneſs, which is applauded 
as a generous Virtue in private Per- 
ſons, is cenſur'd as a Defect in Prin- 
ces. But the main Point lies always 
in the Conveniency of recovering what 
we pretend to be our Right; for 
whoever has that, is more than half 
way advanced towards the obtaining 
of Juſtice ; and on the other hand, it 
is Prudence not to infilt on our Right, 
when we have not the Conveniency 
of doing our ſelves Juſtice, Now I 
don't 
- + } 
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don't ſee the Republ ick has this Con- 


veniency, of regaining thoſe Places it. 
claims a Right to; becauſe to attack 


the Country, the Republick would be 


obliged ro make vaſt Preparations; 1 
mean to attack the Inland Country. 
For as to ITrieſte, which lies on the 
Sea-coalf, it would be as eaſie a mat- 
ter to take it, as it would be difficult 


to keep it. Then again on the Em- 


peror's ſide, the Defence would be 


both vigorous and ready, he being a- 


ble, in an inſtant, to raiſe a numerous 
Army for the Defence of his Country: 
So that it would be to no purpoſe to 
think of making a Conqueſt this way, 
unleſs the War were begun by ſome 
other Prince. Then indeed it would 
not be improper for the Republick 
to lay hold of that Opportunity för 


recovering its Right, that by the 


means of a Peace, which, ſooner or 


later, is the end of every War, that 


Country which.the Republick claims 
a Right to in the Empire, or at leaſt 
a part of it, may remain ro the Re- 
publick by Agreemenr, as a Compen- 
lation for the Charges it has been at 
in the War, and the other Damages it 
has ſuſtain'd. In a word, for the 
Republick ro enter into a War barely 
for the Recovery of thoſe Places it 


pretends a Right to in Germany, would 
3 


| 
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be a Deliberation no ways ſuitable to 
the Prudence, and Maturity of the 
Venctian Counſels. It were much bet- 
tet to wait for an Opportunity of the 
Emperor's being in great Straits for 
want of Money, which happens very 
often, and then to purchaſe thoſe Pla- 
ces with ready Money, and let them 
coſt never ſo great Sums, the Money 
would be well ſpent. But incaſe of 
2 Purchaſe, thoſe Places not being a 
part of the Emperor's Patrimonial 
State, it would be neceſſary to have 
the Sale ratified by the Princes of the 
Empire, that they may have no ground 
to renew a Claim hereafter. 

That the Emperor ſhould enter into XVI. 
an Alliance with the Republick, for Whether the. 
conquering the Dominions of other Emperor may 
Princes, is what cannot readily haps £790 23 
pen here in Iraly. For the Emperor with the Re- 
will never unite againſt Spain; nei - publick, ts? 
ther will he _ enter — a League f) woe, ＋ 

ainſt the Church, he ſetting up to Ip 
by the Church's Advocate, Then a2 W 
to the leſſer Princes of Italy. Mode- 
ne, Mantoua, and Mirandola, ate 
Fees of the Empire. Savoy and Fo- 
rence are at a great diſtance, ſo that 
there is no-gerting at their Dominions 
without paſſing over the Territories 
of greater Princes which lie in the 
way. And therefore this Union ſeems 

| to 
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to be altogether impoſſible, what with 

the Difficulty of it in ſome Caſes, 

and the want of Will in others. If 

the Emperor ſhould happen to quar- 

rel with any of the Dukes his Vaſſals, 

and ſhould declare them to have for- 

feited their Right to the Lands they 

hold of the Empire, the Emperor not 

being able of himſelf to turn them out 

of Poſſeſſion, if the Arms of Spain 

thould chance to be engaged any other 

way, ſo that that King could not be 
at liberty to put in Execution the Im- 

perial Bin, as he uſually does, the 
Emperor might perhaps in that caſe 
enter into a League with the Repub- 
lick, allowing ir to retain to its ſelf 

the greateſt part of the confiſcated 
Territories. Likewiſe if the Empe- 

ror ſhould ever come to an open Rup- 
ture with the Church, and ſhould re- 

ſolve to diſpute his Right, it is not. 

impoſſible but that, to prevail with 

the Republick to give him their Aſ- 
filtance, both in aſſerting his Right, 
and in preſerving ir, he would oblige 
himſelf to give the Republick ſome 
ſhare of the Conqueſt. Except it be 
in this manner, tis to no purpole to 
hope that either the Emperor's Inte- 
reſt, or Inclination, will lead him to 
aſſiſt rhe Republick with his Forces. 


That 
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That the Emperor may readily join 
with orher Princes againſt the Repub- 
lick, is but too evident from the Ex- 


23 


XVIII. 
Whether the 


Emperor may 


enter into 4 


ample of former Emperors, and from Teague with 


the Advantage to be reap'd from ſuch 
an Union. The Emperor Maximilian, 
after having received a great many 
Benefits from the Republick, made 
no ſcruple to enter into a League a- 
gainſt ir, with his own RivalLews XII. 
King of France, whom a little before, 
being provok'd by repeated Injuries, 
he had declar'd a Rebel to the Holy 
Empire; altho* that King laugh'd at 
his imaginary Juriſdiction. If the 
Emperor conſented to the .aggrandi- 
Zing of ſo powerful a Monarch, as 
that of France, who is frequently in 
War with 1raly, and always ſuſpett- 
ed by the greateſt part of the Princes 


other Frinces 
againſt the Re- 
ob 2 


Publ ick? 


thereof, it would be much leſs diffi- 


cult at preſent to perſuade him to u- 
nite with any other Potentate, as with 
Spain, with the Pope, or with any of 
the inferior Princes of Italy. Nay, 
he would enter into League with them, 
not only in proſpect of getting ſome 
Territory to his Share of , the Con- 
queſt, bur even for rhe bare Profit of 
ready Money. I don't believe that the 
Emperor would ſo eaſily enter into a 
League with France at preſent, as the 
Emperor Maximilian did; becauſe the 

5 Empire 
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be would not ſuffer himſelf to be de- 


The Maxime of the 
Empire being now made a Partiſan; 
and as it were a Vaſſal of Spain, if it 


appear'd to be againſt rhe Intereſt of 


the Spaniards for the Emperor to en- 
ter into any ſuch Alliance with France, 


coyed into it, neither by Promiſes, nor 


© YT, 
Whether it is 


For the Intereſt 


of the Repub- 


= ich, that 
France enlarge 


hopes. So that this doubt will be 


fully reſolvd, when we come to con- 


fider the State of Spain. Bur if Spain 
ſhould deſire a League againſt che Re- 
publick, the Emperor would not fail 
to go into it. 

come now to enquire into the 
State of France. About fifty Vears 
ago, it was not only the Intereſt, but 
the Duty of che Kepublick, to wiſh 
for, and contribute to the Greatneſs 


its Dominions ? of France; becauſe it was grown ſo 


much an Enemy to ir ſelf as to ſeek 


its own Deſtruction; ard that flou- 
riſhing Kingdom was then very near, 
either falling into a State of Vaſſalage 
to other Princes, or being diſmembred 
into many petty Kingdoms, which is 
the ſame thing as being entirely de- 
{troyed. The Succeſſion of Henry IV. 
to the Crown, who had his Title from 


Nature, and his -Polieftion from the # 
Sword, not only reviv d the flouriſh- 


ing Condition of that Kingdom, but 
added ſo much Strength and Vigour 
to it, that whereas formerly it had 
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moved Compaſſion in every body, it 


came at laſt ro raiſe Emulation and 


Envy in its Neighbours. And if the 


Stroke of a Knite, by the Hand of a 


vile Miſcreant, had not put a ſtop to 
the Career of the Projects, and Life 
of ſo. great a King, it would have re- 


quir'd either a great deal of Force, or 
a great deal of Skill, ro obviate and 


fruſtrate his vaſt Deſigus. The Count 
of Fuentes was wont to brag of his ha- 
ving Inſtruments, that would fer thoſe 
a dancing who had no mind to it. 
Henry IV. boaſted of the ſame thing, 
but with much greater reaſon he us'd 
to ſay, that for that time the Neu- 
trality of the Republick was not cur- 
rent Coin. If he had given full Scope 
to his ill founded Defigns, half a 
World would have hardly been enough 
to ſatiate his Defire. But there is no 
occaſion of being diſmayed at ſeeing 
the Billows of a raging Sea, which 
ſeems as if nothing lefs would ſatisfy 


it, than ſwallowing up the whole 
Earth; and yet we ſee that a little 


heap of Sand has Force enough to 
ſtop all irs Fury. Death generally 
carries a Sithe which cuts off all fine 


' Projets, let them be never {o well 


laid. If Henry III. had brought to an 
end the Siege of Paris, which was 
reduced to the laſt Extremity; it 
| .- i Philip 
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Philip II. had not had ſo often for bis 
Enemies the Heavens, and the Sea, 
both 4Africk and England would have 
been now in Chains, and the City of 
Paris would have been reduced to a 
Village. In a word, the Fatality of 
humane Things is ſuch, that all great 
Projects are fruſtrated by ſome un- 
known Cauſe; and likewiſe every 
Power has its own Bounds, beyond 
which it cannot paſs. The Common-. 
wealth of Rome had no greater Enemy. OF 
than its own Greatneſs, The preſent 
Poſture of Affairs in France has quite 
turn'd-the Tables; and altho' the Jea- 
louſies againſt France are not quite 
ceas'd, yet it will have great Difh- 

culty to preſerve ir ſelf from decay ing 
during the King's Minority. Tis true, 
the common People are grown wiſer, 
than to ſhed their Blood for gtatify- 
ing the Ambition of Great Men, and 
the moſt ambitious among the Gran- 
dees are now-grown old, live at their 
/ Eaſe, and ſo have no other Thought 
but ro maintain themſelves in the 
Condition they are in. The Duke of 
Mayenne, who was Head of the Ca- 
tholick League, is now well ſtricken 
in Years, and abounds with Wealth, 
and Governments ; ſo that ſince he 
either knew not how to ſet about it, 
or was not willing to aſpire; at the 
VR ___ Crown, 
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Crown, in the time of the greateſt 
Troubles, when he wanted nothing but 
the bare Name of King; it would be 
to no purpoſe for him to entertain a- 
ny Thoughts of ir at preſent, now 
that the King is fully ſettled on the 
Throne, reſpected for the Memory of 


his Father, and beloved for his own 


perſonal Qualities. And in the State 
of a Subject, the Duke of Mayenne 
has no occaſion ro with for a better 
Fortune. The Duke ot Guiſe, a Man 
of a moderate Temper, will be deſi- 
rous to ſee how long a Duke of Guiſe 
wilt be able to live by the Courſe of 
Nature. The Conſtable, who is far- 
ther advanced in Years than the others, 
is more-defirous of Life, and ot Chil- 
dren, than of a greater Fortune. The 
Duke of Mercury, who formerly pre- 
rended to erect rhe Dutchy of Brz- 


tanny into a Kingdom, by virtue f 


his Wife's Right, is now dead in Hun- 


gary. The Duke of Epernon applies 


himſelf more to the Study of Oeco- 
nomy, than of Politicks, or of War. 
Monpenſier, who has always been of 


the King's Party, will not now ſer up 


againlt him. The Marchioneſs of 
Vernol.will now have none to back 


her in her Freaks, and ſhe will have 


a great deal to do, ro prove her ſelf 
innocent of the 9 On 
| the 
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the other hand, the Prince of Conde, 
the firſt Prince of the Blood, a Youth 
of great Modeſty and Reſignation, has 
an Example before his Eyes, how his 
Father, Grand-Father, and Great 
Grand-Father, unfortunately periſh'd 
in thoſe Civil Wars. And he him- 
ſelf has already had Experience of the 
Spaniſh Parſimony in this his Retreat 
ſo that if he be deſirous of a greater 
Fortune, he may find means to come 
at it in France, and that with the 
Queen's Conſent, who ſtudies, as the 
common Repert goes, to quench the 
Fire with Oyl. The Hugonots are 
quite weary. The Duke of Bouillon, | 
their Head, is ſufficiently ſarished | 
with his Condition ; and befides, it 5 
he has # mind to continue ſtill a Ha- | 
gonot in his Religion, there is no bo- 
dy will diſturb him. Bur thoſe Gran- 
dees make Religion always ſerve for 
a Pretext, as Leſdiguieres is ſaid to 
do ſtill. So that altho' no Troubles 
ſhould break out in the King's Mino- 
rity, yet the Republick cannot at pre- 
lent expect any other Protection from 
that Kingdom, than by way of Me- 
diation, and Interceſſion, as it hap- 
pen d when the Republick was under 
Sentence of Interdiction, and Cardi- 
nal Foyeu/e was ſent to Rome on that 
account. Our Judgment therefore will 
perhaps 
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perhaps be more certain with reſpe&t 
to this Kingdom, than the others; 
and that is, that it is impoſſible for 
France to grow powerful in a long 
time, and altho' chat ſhould happen, 


yet the Republick will have no rea- 


{on to be jealous of its Power, unleſs 
it riſe to an exceſſive degree, a thing 
which will at leaſt require half an 
Age to bring it about, if it happen 
even then. | 

As to what pretence of Right, what XX. 
Inclination, and Conveniency Fance m— 85 reren 
may have to ſeize upon any of the Tete 
Territories belonging to the Repub- Comeniency 
lick. There is the Inclination and France may 


Good will, which, I think, needs not bre 10 ſeize 
upon any of the 

. « Territories of 

always look upon one another with the Republic? 


Wolves Eyes. But as to any pretence 
of Right, France has none at preſent, 
nor will it ever have any, till it firſt 
poſſeſs ir ſelf of the State of Mi- 


Jan. The King of France has no Con- 


veniency of attacking the Republick 
by himſelf, becauſe he cannot get at 
the Venetian Territories without paſ- 
ling over thoſe of other Princes, who 
readily will not grant him Paſſage for 
his Troops, for tear they be made the 


- * firſt Prey. So that the Conveniency 


which the King of France can have 
of a long time, can give no Jealouſie 
2 to 
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to the Republick, which ought rather 
to with for ir, and facilitate it, than 
24 oppoſe it. | | 
XXI. On the other hand, as matters are 
hat Pretence at preſent, the Republick neither has, 
4 Right, what nor can have any Claim againſt the 

nclination, and F f 
Conveniency, Country of Fance; becauſe the King 
tjbe Republick of France being wholly excluded out 
has to ſeize of Italy, even in that ſmall Portion 
upon ary e be had of it, the Marquiſate of Sa. 
7 lug ao, for which he got in Exchange 
the Country of Breſſe, a Country much 
more profitable, but not ſo conve- 
nient for great Undertakings, the Re- 
publick has not the leaſt Pretext to 
graſp at any thing belonging to France. 
it there is no Prerence of Right, neither 
is there any Inclination, or Conve- 
niency for the Republick to attack the 
Kingdom of France. For that Incli- 
nation which has no other Founda- 
tion, than barely a Deſire of the In- 
creaſe of Dominion, being altogether 
unprofitable, has no great Power over 
the Senate of Venice, E 
XXI. An Alliance between France and the 

1 Republick, for conquering the Domi. 
n e nions of other Princes, will always be 


Laue with the moſt eaſie to be brought about, 


the Repulick whenever France is in a condition for. 
| fr ones ſuch an Undertaking. The Examples 


. of paſt Ages area clear proof of this, 


as they are likewife of the Repub- 
| * lick's 


t 
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lick's having repented of ſuch an Al- 
liance. Now that the French are ex- 
cluded out of Italy, to get footing 
there they will promiſe to the Repub- 
lick confiderable Shares of the King- 
dom of Naples, and Dutchy of Mi- 
lan. But when they have once con- 
quer'd all the reſt of the Spaniſh Ter- 
ritories in Italy, the Portions of them 
that are by the Treaty of Alliance al- 
lotted to the Republick, will be an 
Eye-ſore to the French; and then 
they will enter into a League with 
ſome other Prince againſt the Repub- 
lick, to recover what they will call 
their own, and to increaſe their Do- 
minions with a ſhare of what is not 
their own. Thus it happen'd with 
Lewis XII. who was the firſt that al- 
ſented to the Confederacy of Cyambrey, 
upon the Promiſe of the Confederates 
to put him in Poſſeſſion of Cremona. 
And all the while he was treating 
with l be deluded 
the Ambaſſadors of the Kepublick , 
with his ſolemn Proteſtations that he 
would never conclude any thing to 
its Prejudice, | concealing thus rhe 
Treaty for the ſpace of forty Days 
after he had agreed to it. And then 
afterwards he proſecuted the War 3 
gainſt the Republick in a moſt barba- 


tous manner, czußgß even the Goper- 


3 nours 
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nours of the Places that were taken 


to be hanged. ir 


But ſhould other Princes defire the 
Aſſiſtance of France, for invading the 


Territories of the Republick, even 


before the King of France were Ma- 
ſter of Milan, let us fee what, in all 
probability, would be the Conduct of 
France in this particular. If the Pro- 
poſal came from any other Prince be- 
ſides the King of Spain, there is 
no doubr but France would readily 


Join with ir, to have a footing in 


Italy. It it were the King of Spain 
that made the Propoſal, France ought 
certainly to oppoſe it, and not to con- 
tribute ro the Greatneſs of his Rival. 
But he would lie under a great Temp- 
tation to embrace it, in hopes of get- 
ting ſome Portion of the Territories 
of the Republick, which would make 


him the King of Spain's Neighbour 


in Italy. And a ne Benefit has 
uſually greater In 

which ſecures us from a remote Dan- 
ger, the Diftance making us flatter 


our ſelves with hopes of avoiding it. 


However, if ſuch an Alliance ſhould 
be concluded againſt the Republick, 
it would be neceſſary to ſtir up againſt 
France all the bad Humours of the 


Nation, or ſome Rival that is near to 
him, ſuch as Exgland. The Friend- 


ſhip 


uence, than that 
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ſhip likewiſe of the Duke of Savoy, 


if any Truſt could be put in him, 
would be very uſeful, in hindering the 
French from paſſing the Mountains, 
and making Inroads into Dauphiny 
and Provence. But theſe are things 


at ſuch a diſtance, that we may leave 
them to the Diſcretion of thoſe that 


ſhall be then alive, when the Mea- 


ſures to be taken muſt be adapted to 


the Poſture of Affairs at that time. 


For as the Times change, ſo likewiſe 


may the Affections, and he may per- 
haps be our Enemy at that time, who 
is now our beſt Friend and Ally. Thus 
much for France. 

Let us now turn our Thoughts a 


XXIV. 


little to Spain, with reſpect to which Herber it ie 


for the Intereſt 


Monarchy it will be no difficult Task of the Republick 


to anſwer all the Qneſtions propos d tha Spain en- 
concerning other States, it being an large its Do- 
eaſie matter ro diſcover the Intereſt minions ? 


of that Kingdom. The Family of 
Auſtria having, from being poor in- 
confiderable Counts of Habsbarg, by 
Marriages ſucceeded to the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of twelve Kingdoms, and of ſe- 


veral Dutchies in Europe, beſides the 


Dominions they have in the Indies, 
lets us ſee what vaſt Fortune it has had 
in the World, and what Induſtry it 


has employed in acquiring ſuch large 


Dominions. So that if it is not ſtop d 
\ H 4 in 
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The Maxims of the 
in its Fortune by the Fatality of Hu- 
mane Things, it is in a fair way to 
arrive at the univerſal Monarchy. If 
Charles V. had had as much Prudence 
in his Youth, as he had when he was 
farther advanced in Years, he would 
not have divided the Empire from the 
Kingdoms of Spain, and would have 
procured his Son Philip, inſtead of 
Ferdinand his Brother, to be elected 
King of the Romans; in which caſe 


bis Son could have reaſonably enter- 


rain'd Thoughts of being Univerſal 
Monarch. He try'd to perſuade Fer- 
dinand to tenounce, but to no pur- 
poſe; that Prince being wiſer than 
to patt with what had miraculouſly 
dropt into his Lap; and Charles, by 
making the Propoſal, forfeited the 
Character of Moderation he bad in 
the World, and the Merit of the 


Love and Affection he had ſhewn to- 


wards his Brother, The Emperor 
Charles gave another Example of his 
Modeſty, but of which he likewiſe 
very ſoon repented; and that was his 
voluntary wefigning the Government, 


is bis own Lite-time, into the Hands 


of. his Son Philip; who upon the An- 


niverlary of . his Acceſſion to the 


Throne, when any of his Courtiers 


was ſo unexpected, he was wont to 
* make 
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wile at the ſame time to condole with 
him for his Father's Repentance. Whe⸗ 
ther this was true, or falſe, it is cer- 
tain, that Philip was not willing to 


commend an Action which he had no 


mind to imitate. For moderate Af- 


fections in a Prince are only unnatural 


Caprices, or rather ephemerous Ima- 
ginations, which die the fame Day 
they are born. The Greatneſs there- 
fore of the Spaniſh Monarchy is to be 


ſuſpected; bur then again this wif 


Beaſt has always two Hounds at her 
Heels, who purſue her cloſgly, the 
Turk by Sea, and France by Land. 
Beſides, Holland ſerves as an Iſſue to 


Spain, which drains it ſufficiently of 
all its groſs and peccant Humours. 


But to ſpeak the Truth, the Spa- 
mards, with all their Cunning, have 
for once fallen into the ſame Er- 
ror with the Dog, who catchin 

the Shadow in the — loſt the Cub 


ſtance which he held in his Mouth. - 


For vo Years ſucceſſively France had 

been ſuſſiciently kept under, being in- 
tangled in Civil Wars; and during 
that time Spain might have with 
much greater ad vantage negotiated a 
Truce with Holland, it it would have 
laid afide thoſe Punctilios of decla- 
ring the Hollanders to be a free Peo- 


ple, 


_ 10g 


make Anſwer, That they ought like- 
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ple, which ar laſt it was forced to 


— to. The putting an end to the 
ar in the Low Countries at that 
time, would have turn'd greatly to 
the advantage of Spain; ſince his Ca- 


tholick Majeſty having no open War 


with the Turi after the Battel of 
Santa Giuſtina, would have been at 
liberty to imploy two thirds of his 
Force in making new Conqueſts in 
Jay. Here were at that time no o- 


ther Forces but thoſe of the Country, 


of which the King of Spain had ar 


leaſt one halt for him, he being So- 


vereign pt Naples and Milan; ſo that 
his Arms could not have met with 
any conſiderable Oppoſition. It is 
ſaid, that all the Princes of Jra/y, 


when they are united together, may 


be able to counter ballance the Power 
of Spain. But what hopes is there, 
that ever the Ira/ian Princes will en- 
ter cordially and fincerely into ſuch 
an Union, which would be ſubject, if 
to no other Inconveniences, at leaſt to 
that of the Vacancy of the Holy See? 
So that altho' ſuch an Union may per- 
haps be poſſible in Nature, yet, being 
attended with ſuch innumerable Dit- 


ficulties, it will never be brought a- 


bout. It might have been alledg'd 


as à great proof of the good Inten- 
tions of Philip, that he never made 


any 
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any Attempt towards the Univerſal | 
Monarchy, if he had nor ſufficiently 

| declar'd to the World his defire of 
Dominion, by pretending firſt the 
Union of the two Crowns, then by 
getting the Infanta of Spain made 
Queen of France, and afterwards by 
ſeizing upon ſeveral. Places. From 
theſe Demonſtrations we may gather, 
that he was not ſo very moderate in 
his Temper, but that he has been 
crols'd in his Deſigns; he having at- 
tempted firſt of all to ſeize upon the 
Body of the Tree, whereas it had been 
more expedient for him to have be- 
gun with the Branches. The Hali- 
ans therefore have reaſon to be over- 
Joyed , that half an Age of ſo great 
danger has paſt over their heads, with- 
out their being reduced to any greater = 
Servitude. At preſent, during the oo 
Minority of the King of France, the | 
Jealouſies againſt Spain may perhaps 
be renewed; but however Span 
would have reaſon to be afraid, leſt 
either France, or England, ſhould - - 
imploy ſome powerful Motives for 
ſtirring up the Hollanders a- new a- 
gainſt them, in which caſe the ta- 
/ians would not fail to be aſſiſting 
with their Money. So that providing 
the Iralians are only able to reſiſt the 
firſt Attacks of the Spaniardt, they 
| w 
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will have no reaſon to be afraid of 
them, fince at preſent France can 
have no pretext for not coming to 
their aſſiſtance, but want of Will, 
whereas in former Times it wanted 
Force. Bur I hardly believe, that 
Spain will hazard the breaking of a 
Truce, which, after having ſpent 
much Blood and Treaſure in the War, 
it was forced ro conclude to the great 
diſhonour and detriment of the Crown. 
1 conclude this point with ſaying, 
that it is no ways expedient for the 
Republick, nor indeed for any other 
Prince, whether in Italy, or beyond 
the A/ps, the Emperor alone except - 
ed, that Spaix ſhould increaſe in Pow- 
er and Dominion; and the Republick 
ought to hinder the growth of that 
-* Monarchy by all ſecret means, and 
even to pull oft the Mask, and oppoſe 
it openly, if there is-occafion.  - 
| XXV. If it be ask'd, whether Spain has 
Mbetber Spain any Pretence of Right, Inclination, or 
e i, Conyeniency, to ſeize upon any part 
— Oo of the Territories of the Republick, 
Conveniergy, fo it will be no hard matter to give an 
ſeixe upon any anſwer. The Pretenſions of the Spa- 
part of the ,;,-4 would be to Bre/cia, Crema, 
Folk and Bergamo, antiently Members of 
the State of Milan, and ſo vety con- 
ſiderable ones, that theſe three Cities 
would make a very conſiderable 1 
| chy, 
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chy, and perhaps next to Milas, the 


molt powertul Dutchy in Lombardy, 
So that there is no reaſon ro doubt of 
the Spaniards looking upon theſe Ci- 
ties with an eye of Covetouſneſs, and 


of their having an Inclination to get 
them into their poſſeſſion. And this 


anſwers the Queſtion in two of its 
parts. The third part, which is al- 


ways the moſt important, comes next 


to be confider'd, and that is, the Con- 
veniency the Spaniards have for reco- 
vering thoſe Places they claim a Righr 
to. And here it will be neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh. For the King of Spain 


will attack the Republick, either by 


himſelf alone, or united with forme 
other Prince; and the Republick will 
defend it ſelf either barely with its 
own Force, or in conjunction with 
the Forces of ſome other Potentate. 
It the King of Sparn alone aſſault the 


Republick, when it is united with - 
any other Prince whatſoever, whether 


one whoſe Territories lie beyond the 
Alps, or ig It, he will not find it 
an eaſy matter. For the plenty of 
Money which the Republick has, be- 
ing join d to the Troops of another 
Prince, will be able to put a ſtop to 
the Arms of the molt powerful Prince, 
and particularly of Sp, Who has 
Forces enough, but at aGiltance; — 
V4 
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vaſt Dominions, but lying ſcatter'd 
from one another. I mean however, 
when the Republick is united with 
any Prince that makes a tolerable Fi- 
gure; forits Union with any of thoſe 
petty Dukes would be of no avail. 
Beſides, the Republick would be al- 
ways able to create a jſealouſie in the 
King of Spain, left while his Arms 
were engaged in Lombardy, - ſome 
Prince ſhould atrack him in the Bow- 
els of his own Dominions. If Spain, 


in conjunction with any other Prince 


whatſoever, ſhould attack the Repub- 
lick, when it is united with Fance, 
inſtead of mak ing Conquelts upon its 
Neighbours, I believe it would have 
difficulty enough to maintain its own, 
becauſe. the French would be able, in 
an inſtant, to pour in vaſt numbers of 
Men into Lombardy, when they have 
any powerful Prince of Ia, ſuch as 
the Republick, to receive them; and 
then the Spaniard being ſurrounded 
on one {ide by the French, and on the 

other by the Venetions, he gnightper- = 
haps be in hazard of loſing the Dut- 


chy of Milan. But it we confider 


the Republick united with ſome Ita- 


lian Prince, France flanding neutral, 


as might very readily happen in the 
Minority of the King, and that Spain 
has the aſſiſtarce of the Pope, and 

| Emperor, 
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Emperor, I'm afraid it would be a 
difficult thing for the Republick ro 
defend itſelf, becauſe that other 
Prince, the Republick's Ally, could 
not be able to give it any great aſſiſt- 


ance. - The fitteſt Ally the Republick - 


could have among the Talian Pri 

would be the Duke of Savoy ; but he 
would be under a continual Tempta- 
tion of being brib'd over to the other 
Party, and likewiſe his Alliance would 


coſt the Republick very dear. The 


richeſt Ally would be the Duke of 
Florence; but he lies at too great a 
diſtance from the Republick, ſo that I 
can bardly well tell what would be the 


event in caſe of an Alliance with him. 


It the King of Spain alone ſhould at- 


tack the Republick, while it is deſti- 
tute of all foreign Succour, the War 
would be very dangerous to the Re- * 


publick, if the King of Spain hap- 
pen'd to be free of all manner of Jea- 
louſy, from any of the Princes beyond 
the Alpe, and the Event of the War 
could not well fail ro prove fatal to 
the Republick, if it were carried 
on by Land. But ſhould the Span- 
ards atrack the Republick by Sea, 
Pm confident the Republick would 
be proof againſt all their Naval 
Force. 5 


As 
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XXVI. As to the queſtion, whether the 
| — he Republick has any Pretence of Right, 
epublick has * Tu C . ins 
any Pretence of \McHnation, or Conveniency, to 1etZe 
Right, Inclina-upon any part of the Territories of 
tion, or Con- Spain, I anſwer ; That the Pretenſions 
wvemency 19 of the Republick would be to Ce- 
mY ft "7 mona in Lombardy, and to Monopoli, 
= Territories of Trani, and other Sea Ports of Puglia, 
Spain? both which Countries were under the | 
- Government of the Republick, before 
ever Sparn claim'd any Right to them, 
So that if at that time the Republick 
fer up its Pretenſions, and thew'd an 
Inclination to recover thoſe Places, 
© theſe would not be wanting at pre- 
ſent, if the Republick ſaw any Con- 
veniency for making their Pretenſions 
effectual. There is only one caſe 1 
can think of, which might give us 
ſome Grounds to hope, and that is, 
if the Republick were in Alliance 
with France, and the Emperor divert- 
ed by a War againſt the Proteſtants, 
fo that France might aſſt us againſt 
the Spaniard, and the Emperor could 
not be at liberty to aſſilt him againſt 
us ; in that caſe, either all the Pre- 
tenſions of the Republick, or at leaſt 
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fectual. But ſtill the Republick 
1 would be ſuſpicious, leſt its Allies 
fſhould at laſt join with its Enemies, 
to take from the Republick all it had 
| gain'd 


| 2 part of them, might be made ef- 


| - * 
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gain'd by the War, as happen d at the 
League of Cambray. ehm 
This laſt Conſideration may ſerve as XXVII. 
an Anſwer to the Queſtion, whether heres 
Spain may readily join with any other iin with aw 
Prince, againſt the Republick. ?Tis other Prince 
true, I can hardly believe that, upon inſt the 
any account whatſoever, the King of —— 
Spain will attempt a League with 
France to invade the Territories of 
the Republick ; becauſe Spain would 
receive more damage by letting the 
French remain Poſſeſſors of one © 
City in 1za/y, than ir could expect to » 
reap profit, ſhould it get all the re- - 
maining part of the Dominions of the 
Republick to itſelſ. If Spain do not en- 
ter into a League with Fance, tor 
recovering ſome part of its own Do- 
minions which it has loſt, to be ſure 
it will never contract any ſuch AE += 
liance, for conquering the Dominions 
of the Republick. iy BY 
It is but in very few caſes we can 3 
expect that Spain will unite with the _;,, 1 n 
Republick, to make Conqueſts on & unite with the = 
ther Princes. It an Alliance were Republick a+ 
ropoſed, for conquering any of the gainſt other 
Ferricorie of an Halian Prince, Spain *"** 
would never agree to it, becauſe it is 
the Intereft of that Monarchy not to 
ſufter the Republick ro grow greater; 
and it is better for Spain that Iraly be 
N 4 | I canton'd 
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er. Beſides, all the Princes of Hal 
' are, as it were, Minors, under the 

. Guardianſhip and Protection of Spain. 
If Spain were defired by the Repub- 


LL 
. 2 * 


- The Mass- of the - 


canton d out into many ſmall States, 


than that it be united under one Pow- 


lick to enter into a League for.ſeizing 


on any of the Territories of the Pope, 


to be ſure Spain would never conſent, 
but rather oppoſe ir ſtrenuouſly; and 
would not fail to lay hold of this oc- 
caſion to have himſelf celebrated as 
Protector of the Church. If the 
French had made any Conqueſt in La- 
ly, Spain would then readily enter in- 
to an Alliance with the Republick, 
and bear with its increaſing in Power, 
that it might thereby avoid the Emu- 


lation and Neighbourhocd of France. 
However, notwithſtanding all the 


Suſpicions and Jealoufies we have of 
Spain, it cannot be denied but its 

eighbourhood has hitherto been leſs 
uneaſy than that of others, even when 


3 | the Sfor24's were Dukes of Milan. For 


altho' they had not Force enough to 


do any great damage to the Repub- 
lick, yet what they wanted in Strength, 
they made up with cunning and clan- 


deſtine Practices. Spain would rea- 
dily enough ”_ its Naval Force with 
that of the Republick to act in con- 


junction againſt the IA; as it would 
& | likewiſe. 
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likewiſe be ready to unite its Land 

Forces to thoſe of the Republick, | 
| were they to be jointly imployed a- 1 
; gainſt the Griſons, and their Neigh- 


. bours the Valeſans. And this is all I 
. have to ſay on the Head of Spain. 
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4 It is fit we conſider the State n } 
the other Italian Princes, becauſe of f te dun- 
x their Neighbourhood. And I think it age of the Re- 
| would be altogether for the Intereſt of aal, that 
4 the Republick, that theſe Princes in- 4% Tralian _ 
8 creas d in Power and Dominion, pro- 1 
2 viding they could do it at the coſt of yjons 2 _ 
TE Spain, or even of the Church. But 

. neither the one nor the other can they 

n ſſibly do of themſelves, unleſs. the 

T, orld ſhould turn upſide down. The 

1- only way they can effeCtuate ſuch a 

e. thing, is by entring into an Alliance 

e with France, and waiting till the Spa- 

F niſb Monarchy is tore in pieces. Then 

ts it any of the Spoil ſhould fall to the 

5 ſhare of theſe Princes, it would be ſo 

en much the better for the Republick, 

or becauſe the French would have the 

to leſs Dominion in Traly. But ſhould 

b- one of theſe Princes ſeize upon the 

h, Territories of the other, it would be 

"== of no manner of advantage to the Re- 

a- publick, neither can I ſee any manner 

th of good would follow from itz and 

on- then it would be ; means to kindle 

1d IS 2 


The Maxims of the 
the Fire in Italy; a Property of which 

Element is to go on its Courſe with- 

out aiming at any one place, and it 

often dilates ir ſelf to places, where 

they are leaſt afraid of it. 

xxx ; ic will not take up much of our 

Whether the time to conſider, whether the Princes 

Princes Ita - of Italy have any Pretenſions, Inclina- 

Iy have am tion, or Conveniency, to ſeize upon 

3 any part of the Dominions of the Re- 

Conveniency, fo publick. The Duke of Mantoua has 

ſeize upon any of ſome Pretenſions to Valleggio, and 

the Dominions Peſchiera. The Duke of Modena lays 

of tHe Repub- claim to the Country of Efte, from 

Hick. whence he takes his Name, and his 

Origin. But altho* their Pretenſions 

were back d with an Inclination to 

recover what they claim a Right to, 

yet there is no poſhbiliry of their e- 

ver having a Conveniency to make 

good their Claim, while they con- 

tinue in the ſame condition they are 

in. For all the Princes of Ira uni- 

ted together, except the Pope, and 

the King of Spain, might well give 

Diſturbance to the Republick, but 

could never endanger it; becauſe the 

Territories of two of the moſt conſi- 

derable Princes among them lie very 

much expos d. The Duke of Savoy 

has ſome Places belonging to the 

Dutchy of Milan in the Heart of his 

5 ' wh | Country z, 
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end at him that began ir. It is to 
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Country ; and the Duke of Florence 

has his Territories intermix'd” with 

thoſe of the Church. £10 BLOT N 
The next thing to be enquir d into, XXXI. 

is whether the Republick has any Pre Whether the 


tenſions, Inclination, or Conveniency, A 
* 


to ſeize upon any thing belonging to 7,c)ination, o 


the Princes of Ira/y in the condition Conveniency, to 


they are in. Ferrara, which belong'd /cize upon any 
to the Houſe of Eſte, not being in i belonging 


to the Prince: 


the Hands of the Republick, it has f traly ? 


no manner of Pretence to Madena, or 
Reggio. The Republick may well be — 
ſuppos'd to have an Inclination to 
Mantoua, it being a Gate that opens 
into the Bowels of the Dominions of 
the Republick; but, to ſpeak the 


— 


truth, it has but very little Pretence 


to it, unleſs it ſhould take for a 
Pretence the Reimburſement of the 
Money which the Republick has 
in Defence of the Place. And it 
would ſtill find leſs Conveniency to 


ſeixe upon a Place of this Impor- 


rance, which would alarm orher Prin- 
ces, and rhe Dance would nor readily 


no purpoſe to ſay any thing here of 


the other Princes of Italy, the Re. 


publick never having had any greats 7 
Concern with them. And the G. 


noeſes, who formerly created ſo much l 


Trouble to the Republick, have imi- 
c--"- "FI tated 
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tated the Fable of the Horſe, who li- 
ving in full Liberty, ſuffer'd himſelf 
to be bridled by Man, hoping thereby 
to triumph more eafily over the other 
Animals. But Genoua has by this 
ſhift loſt its Liberty, and, ſince the 
War of Cambray, has. not been able, 
nor is it likely to be in haſte, to do 
any great Damage to the Repub- 
ic 
fa age There will be no great Difficulty 
Princes of Italy to engage the Princes of Italy to en- 
may readily en- ter into a League, either with the 
ter into a League Republick againſt other Princes, or 
* . with other Princes againſt the Re- 
ther Princes; or publicx. Becauſe their Revenue be- 
with other Prin- ing very inconfiderable for the Rank 
ces againſt the of Princes, they would not readily 
Republic? let {lip any Occafion of enlarging their 

Dominions , or filling their Coffers 

with ready Mony and Penſions. The 

Duke of Horence however would not 

be inflaenced by this Motive, becauſe 

he is in no want of Money, he being 
perhaps the richeſt Prince in Money of 

all Chriſtendom; and his Treaſure is 
always increaſing, becauſe thoſe 
Princes of Florence do ſtill: retain 
* their ancient Inclination to Trade, 
and Induſtry; which 'enriches the 
Prince without any Damage to the 
Subject. And perhaps it is of Florence 
BB, # * * alone 
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alone that we can ſay, that rhe Prince's 
Treaſury is not the Oppreſſion of the 
People. The Duke of Florence is a 
very conſiderable Prince, he being 
Sovereign of a Fertile Country, which 
lies compaQly together, in the Heart 
of Italy, to which the Territories of 
other Princes ſerve as a Bulwark; ſo 
that he is put to very little Charges. 
This Prince is likewiſe to be reſpect 
ed, becauſe of the Juriſdiction he has 


at Sea, by the means of Legborn, and 


by his Naval Force. So that if the 
Republick were under a Neceſſity of 
having recourſe to the Friendſhip of 
any of the Italian Princes, I do not 
know one among them whom we 
can more ſafely rely on than the 
Duke of Horence, he being free from 
that ſordid Temptation of being bri- 
bed with Money, and being a Prince 
who obſerves {till the Faith pravis'd 
among Merchants. If the Republick 
have a mind to enter into a League. 
with the other Princes of Italy, there 
will be no manner of Difficulty in 
it, providing the Republick ſupply; 
them with Money to pay their 
Troops; for that they are not able 


to do themſelves. But the Obſerva- * + 


tion made by Boccalini of the Italian 
Princes is very lively, when he ſays, 


that they had made it their choices 


„ to 


| 
| 
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The Intereſt of 


- W 


Ihe Maxime of the 
to obſerve the Precept of Galat eus, 
That no body might impute it to 
them as IIl. breeding, to eat with 
both their Jdw- Bones. 

The Republick has no other In- 


the Republick than their common Concern for the 


36 - 


as the Hopes of the Republick's re- 


with Reſpe to Chriſtian Religion, In Matters of 
Poland. 


State there is nothing to be expected 


from thence, unleſs it were to per- 


ſuade that King to make a Diverſion, 
when the Republick is engaged in a 


War with the Turk. And for that 


reaſon, it would be for the Intereſt 
of Religion, and of the Republick, 
that the King of Poland enlarged his 
Dominions. But he is cramp'd- by 
the Tyranny of the Turks, and by 
having the Bowels of his own Coun- 
try infected with Hereſie. The King- 
dom of Poland lying at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance from Italy, there is no great 


Occaſion of making a ſtricter Enquiry = 
into the Intereſt of that Crown. The 


Nepublick never had any other Con- 


cerns with the King of Poland, than 


mutual Compliments of Civility. And 


ceiving any Benefit from thence are 


vaſtly diſtant, ſo there is no manner 
of feat of that King's being able to 
hurt us. | 
49 cultivate a good Correlpondencs 


It will be an eaſie Matter 


with 


tereſt with the King of Poland, 


; 
] 
b 
I 
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with that Prince; and it has hitherto 
always ſucceeded, it not in Deeds, at 
leaſt in good Words, there being no 
common Intereſt between the two 
States to create any Miſunderſtand- 2 
in . 

nat! have ſaid of Poland may xxxw. 
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be apply d to Maſcouy, although ly- The Intereſt f 


ing ſtill at a greater Diſtance from te Republik 

us. However, the great Duke of Nute Cn 

Muſcovy may be ſometimes engaged "9M 

in War with the Turk, and for that 

Reaſon it pill be convenient for the 

Republick to entertain a good Cor- 

reſpondence with him in general, 

leaving all particular Buſineſs to be 

tranſacted in ſuch a manner as the 

Circumſtances of the Times will 

require. 34 
The King of Exgland, who is the XXXv. 

molt confiderable among the Princes 7% Intereſt the 

chat differ from the Church of Rowe, , fe nt, 5a 

is a Prince of great Power, and has 2 

large Territories; and his Dominiangwith the King 

are now become ſo great by the II- MGreat Britain. 

nion of the three Kingdoms, of En- 

gland, Scotland, and Ireland, in the 

Perſon of King Fames, that they can- 


not well he greater. The whole 


Ifland of Britain, which is the lar- 
gelt in our Hemiſphere, being now 
reduced to the Subjection of one 
Monarch, he has no more Land to 

conquer, 


The Maxhns of the 
conquer, and he has the Sea for a 
Wall ro his Dominions; ſo that if 
England does not deſtroy it ſelf with 
its own Hands, it may bid Defiance 
to all foreign Powers. We'have an 
Inſtance of this in the fruitleſs At- 
tempt that was made upon England by 
KingPb:1:ip II. of Spain, when with his 
Invincible Armada he thought to lay 
England in Chains; but he loſt his 
Labour, and came off with Diſhonour 
in the Undertaking; and yet at that 
time England was not unitęd to Scot- 
land. The Channel is extreamly dan- 
gerous to paſs, and the Weather pro- 
ving tempeſtuous, the greateſt part 
of the Spaniſb Fleet was ſtranded up- 
on the Banks and Shallows along the 

Coaſt. Queen Elizabeth, who has 
given us a Proof how far Woman's 
Capacity is able to reach in State Af- 
fairs, did with her Fleet extend her 
Dominion, even to the Indies, and 
attack d Spain in that remote Corner 
of the World. She likewiſe put 
Garriſons into ſome of the Sea · port 
Towns of Holland, and Zeland, to 
keep them as a Security for Sums 
lent to the States of thoſe Countries. 
So that it ſeem'd as if ſhe bad not 
been contented with her own World; 
for the Iſland of Britain was always 
thought to be a diſtindt World from 

oh. ours. 
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ours. It is an Iſland that abounds 
with all things neceſſary for human 
Life, although the Inhabitants go in 
queſt of many things from other 
Countries to gratifie their Luxury, 


and among theſe are Raiſins, and 


Currans, which they fetch from the 
Levant. In the time of Henry VIII, 
who was the King that apoſtatiz d 
from the Church of Rome, it was uſual 
for the Kings of England to concern 


themſelves with the Affairs of Ira- 


ly; and many times the Popes, for 
whom the ancient Kings of England 
had always a great Veneration, and 


even voluntarily lifted themſelves 


their Vaſlals, received great Prote- 
Ction from them, hen they interpo- 
ſed their Mediation, and ſometimes 


Threats to other Princes in their Fa- 
vour, and that always to very good 


pron It is certain, the Catho- 
ick Religion has ſufferd a great 


Loſs by having ſo powerful a Mo- 


narch withdrawn from its Communi- 
on, and the Court of Rome has loſt 


in him a great Protector. I do not 


know whether to impute it to the 
laſcivious Temper of Henry VIII, or 
to the want of Conſideration in Ce- 
ment VII. At preſent the King of 
England will not bear to hear talk of 
Rome, and he ſeems to be very little 

curious 
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I) be Maxims of the 
curious about the Affairs of Tal, 
trom which he is ſeparated by ſuch 
a tract of Sea, If this Monarch did 
increaſe in Power and Dominion, it 
would be much for the Intereſt of 
the Republick ; becauſe it might pro- 
cure his Alliance, and by that means 
encreaſe the Reſpect of other Princes 
towards the Republick. But altbo? 
he ſhould not grow more powerful 
than he is, yet Pains ought to be ta- 
ken to cultivate his Friendfhip ; be- 
cauſe that King having an ancient 
Antipathy againſt the French, and a 
laute Quarrel with Spain, both one 
and rother of theſe Diſpoſitions are 
the moſt favourable that can happen 
for the Republick. . *Tis true, the 
preſent King ſhews a greater Inclina- 
tion to fight with Arguments againſt 
the Catholicks, than with Arms a- 
gainſt Princes; and this is his parti- 
cular Genius, he valuing himſelf up- 
on being an able Divine. So ſtrong 
is the Prejudice of that Country a- 
gainſt Rome, that the King himſelt 
ſtudies to be a Preacher. However, 
I do not think the Republick ought 
to take heed of theſe things, but 
ought to ſtrire by all means to pre 
ſerve that King's Friendſhip. For 
vrherever there is Force, which is a 
matter that does not depend on the 


Will 


= 
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Will of the Prince, there is always 


hopes of getting it employed for our 
Advantage, which is a point that de- 
pends upon influencing the Paſſions. 
The means of preſerving a good Un- 
derſtanding with Exgland, will be to 
continue the mutual Embaſſies be- 
tween both States, and to give {tri 


Orders that the Eng//þ Merchants 


in the Levant be well treated. But 
above all, the Republick ought, on 


every Occaſion, to ſhew itſelf to be 


a religious Obſerver of its Word; 


becauſe there is no Nation in the 
World that is a ſtricter Obſerver of 


the publick Faith than the Exgliſb. 
And the Kings of Great Britain have 


not as yet learn d this modern Leſſon 


of Politicks; That it is no Diſhonour 


to lye for a Crown. 77 
ſ is greatly for the Intereſt of the 
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Republick, to cultivate a ſtrict Friend: The Intereft of 
ſhip with the Seven united Provinces the Republick 


7 . : to cultivate 4 
of the Netherlands; and it would Ping with 


not be amiſs if the Republick enter d 2% Hollanders, 


into a Defenſive League with them, 
eſpecially at preſent when they are 
in Truce with Spain. Such a League 
as this would ſerve as a Bridle to 
Spain, in caſe ir ſhould attempt any 
thing againſt the Republick z and 
they would conſider well of it, 
before they laid open anew the 


Wounds- 
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Wounds in the Low- Countries, which 
are not as yet cloſed up, and for 
which they have not Salve enough 
to apply ro them. However,” they 
have found means, if not to cure their 
Wounds, yet at leaſt to bind them 


. well up for {ome time. The Repub- 


lick may likewiſe try to procure a 


greater Commerce with the Hollan- 


ders in Matters of Trade; for they 
are eager Purſuers of Merchandize, 
and run wherever they ſee a Proſpect 
of Gain. Befides, the Hollanders 
knowing that a Political Intereſt ob- 
liges this Republick to be jealous of 


the ſame Power, which they ate a- 


faid of, it will be no difficult Matter 
to unite the Wills of the two States, 
becauſe they are already united in Con- 
dition, they being both of them Com- 


monwealths. And they have already 


given ſufficient Earneſt of their E- 


ſteem, and good Will, by an Embaſſie of 


Compliment which they ſent to the 
Republick.” Befides the Advantage 
of getting the Ho/landers to make a 


Diverſion againit Spain, rhe Repub- 


lick might likewiſe have from thoſe 
Countries, on all Occafions, a confi- 
derable Squadron of Men of War 


with great Expedition. And now 
that their Country is inurd to War, 


it would not be amiſs if the Repub- 
| lick 
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lick levied among them ſome Regi- 


ments of Foot, if the Circumſtances 


of the time when the Republick 
ſtands in need of them will allow of 
it. But in this Matter the Repub- 
lick is to judge at the time, what 
will ſuir moſt with its Conveniency, 
when it will ſtand as much in need 
of good Troops, as of good Money. 
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The Republick has no political ue Intereſ 
Intereſts to adjuſt with the heretical the Republic 


Princes of Germany, neither can it vb the Pro- 


have any Differences with them in 
the preſent poſture of Affairs. If it 
is not well for Religion that theſe 
Princes increaſe in Power, yer, upon 


a politick Account, it happens very 


well that they are already ſo power- 
ful as they are. Becauſe they k 


the Empire in awe; which otherwiſe 


would be a Power formidable to all 
the Princes of Europe, but more to 
the Princes of Iraly than to others, 


and moſt of all to the Republick of 


Venice. So that by the means of 
theſe Proteſtant Princes, the Empire 
is kept in an even Ballance, and its 
Hands are, as it were, tied up for 
the publick Good. With theſe Prin- 
ces the Republick will always have 


a good Underſtanding, both becauſe 


they know that the Republick does 
| | not 


teſtant Princes | 


of Germany. 


Bavaria, and 
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not Pay a blind Adoration to the In- 
tereſts of the Court of Rome, and 
likewiſe becauſe they ſee the Jealou- 
ſies that are between the Emperor 
and the Republick, from which they 
conclude there can be no fincere Al- 
| liance between the Emperor and us. 
So that as theſe German Princes will 
have no.diffidence in the Republick, 
they will likewiſe be convinced that 

the Republick confides in them. As 
Occaſion offers, it will be fit that the 
Republick give them Demonſtrati- 
ons of their good Will towards the 
that, in caſe the State of Aﬀairt 
ſhould require it, the Republick may 
the more eaſily engage them to make 
2 Diverſion, and to allow it to levy 
Soldiers in their Country ; which 
is a Matter of high Concern to the 
Republick, to provide in time where 
it may be ſupplied with Troops in 
caſe of Need; for in Italy it will get 
very few, and rhoſe none of the belt. 

XXXVIII I have not as yet mentioned the 

The - gar i Duke of Bavaria, nor ſhall I ſay any 
—_— ow, thing of him, he being ſo intirely de- 
e 9 ted to the Emperor, who bas ho- 
Palatine. nour'd him with an Electoral Vote, 
to the Excluſion of rhe Elector Pa- 

latine ; and this bare Reflection is e- 

nough with Reſpect to theſe” two 

| Princes, 


= 
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Princes. Beſides, the Duke of Ba. 


varie is fo. high in his Pretenfions, 
that he had the Boldpeſs to claim the 


Precedency of the Republick at the 
Council; for which Reaſon, I can- 
not ſay that there will ever be a good 
Underſtanding between the Repub- 


lick and this Duke. So that if time 
ſhould happen to bring down this 


Prince a little lower, I believe it 


would not be ungrateful to the Re- -. . 


publick ; becauſe it is always conve- 
nient, that he who has no good In- 


clinations, ſhould neyer haye mary 


good. Troops. 


derable pitch of Greatneſs;  where- 
fore they watch the more narrowly 


over the Motions of the Ottoman © 
Port, while it is afleep. The Friend- 
ſhip of theſe Knights can be'ot n 


b in che preſent Poſture of Affairs, che Diſ- 


poſitions of theſe two Electors are quite con- 


trary to what they were in Facher Pauls time; 
the Houſe of Bavaria being imbark d in an In- 
tereſt directly oppoſite to the Emperor; and 
the Elector Palatine being now wholly de- 
ted to the Houſe of Auſtria.” By which Adhe- 
rence he hopes to recover the Dominions, ana 
Privileges, that were taken from his Anceſtors, 
ul given x9 the Duke of , Bavaria. 
BY + XR 8 
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The Knights of "Malta, who are da 
always employed in cruifing along Th*Republick's 
theſe Seas, axe not riſen to any conſt 1d? Coy 


Malta. 


. 


, \ 
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eat Advan ro the Republick 
rok in a War wn the Turk; in 
which Cafe it will be no hard Mat- 
ter to bring them into an Alliance; 
to which they will be eaſily per- 
ſuaded by the Hopes of getting a 
Booty. 257 Mo 
Fin”; It remains now that I ſay ſome- 
for the Intereſt thing concerning the greateſt Prince 
; of the Repub- of the World, at leaſt of that World 
ick, that the yyhich is known to us, whoſe Power 
| N 4 — is terrible to all, but more eſpecially 
bis Dominions 2 10 the Republic I mean the Turk. 
But although he is a Prince of ſo great 
Power, and one with whom we have ſo 
near Concerns. yet we know leſs of 
bim than of other Princes. With Re- 
 Tpett to him, all our Policicks are of 
do avail to us, our Art ferves us to 
no purpoſe; be enters into Leagues 
wich no Body, nor does he keep con- 
tant Ambaſſadors in any Place. In 
a Word, he values himfelf upon - 
Nighting to make Enquiry into the 
- Coricerns of other Princes; he is like 
the Elephant, w becauſe of his 
own extraordinary th, is jea- 
ous of no other Animal. But it is 
ikely this is a cunning of the 44 
- *coran, leſt their ors, by re- 
fiding long in foreign Countries, 
ſhould imbibe new Cuſtoms, * N 
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fine their Wits in Politicks, which is 
a thing the A/coran would have all 
its Followers to be entirely ignorant 
of. This Empire is built on the 
Ruin of others. The Prince does not 
pretend to juſtiſie his Poſſeſſion by a 
Claim of Right; all his Juſtice is 
founded upon Force. If he has Con- 
veniency to conquer a Country, that's 
all the Right to it he cares for. 
And when he has got Poſſeſſion of a 


Kingdom, he lays Claim to all the 


Dependencies of it; and he ſuffers 
no Uſurpation upon what he him- 
ſelf has uſurpd. Under the Go- 
vernment of the Turi every one 
makes Profeſſion of Ignorance, and 
it is not lawful for the Subjects 


enquire into any thing. It is 5 
for them, that they a blind O- 
bedience; if they know that they- 
are Slaves, and what the Duty of: , 
Slavery is, then they are learned e- 
nough. They are not however ſo ig 
norant, but they can diſpute in Fa- 
vour of their Sovereigns Claim to 
the Univerſal Monarchy, as we have 

ſeen in their Pretenfions to all the” 
Dominions of Conſtantine the Great. 

Neither do they admit of the Divi- 

ſion of the Empire into Eaſtern and 

Weſtern, which was agreed on be- 
| K 2 tween 


4 
- 
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tween Nicephorus and Charles the 
Gteat; and much leſs do they allow 
of any Donation of Territories to the 
Prejudice of the Empire. The Empe- 
tor of the Tzr74ks ſhews but very lit- 
tle Devotion to his o-,)n Religion. 
The Muſti, who is theit High Prieſt, 
is obliged to ſpeak of Matters of Re- 
ligion with great Deference to the 
Will of his Sovereign, and to de- 
clare the Law conformably to the 
Intention, and Service of the reigning 
Prince, otherwiſe his Contumacy 


coſts him his Life. He ſets no va- f 
lue on any of the Qualities. of the t 
Mind; practicalland {ſpeculative Vir- 1 
tues are unknowii to him, nay even vl 
fuſpeded 3 and for that Rea- g 
ſon he banifh'd the'/Ambaltadors that Ic 
were ſent him by Francis I. King of at 
France, becauſe with the Sweetneſs in 
oft their Harmony, they ſofren'd the * 
Hatdneſs of thoſe Hearts of Flint. m 
He makes great account of Strength pa 

of Body, and of the Art of War; * 


be commits great Barbarities on his nc 
Subjects. The Princes. who are in! 
grereateſt vogue in that Country, are 
they who are of the molt immode- 
rate and brutal Temper. That Eaſtern 
Monarch is wholly intent on ſub- 
duing the remaining part of the 
| | : et World, 
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World. He has an infinite Number 

of Troops, and an inexhauſtible Trea- 

ſure, his yearly Revenue amounting 

to above twenty Millions of Crowns. 

And beſides, he is Heir to all his 

Subjects that die worth any thing; 

for the Quality of a Slave leaves no- 

thing to the Children, except the 

Arms, and a Horſe. Notwichſtand- 

ing all this Treaſure, be is ſtill 

thirſting after more Wealth, ſo that 

ſometimes the Storm of his Fury is 

appeas'd by a golden Shower. From 

what I have ſaid ir plainly appears, 

that the Growth of the Ortoman 

Power would be pernicious to all o- 

ther Princes, and that it would be a 

great Happineſs for them to ſee it 

leſſen d. But the Hopes of this is 

at a great Diſtance, and in a manner 

de ebene et be e x10 

The Emperor o ur ks has no . 

manner of Pretence of Right rang tether 4 

. any 

part of the Territories of the Ren prerence of 
ublick; but for Conveniency, Rigbt, Inclina- 
nclination to ſeiae upon them, theſe in, or Conre- 
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are not wanting to him. For the eq 10 ere 


great thing he aims at, is the total Ben e 


eſtruction of Chriſtendom. And the Lal, 
his Force is no way unequal to the 
Greatneſs. of his Deſign, conſiderig 
that Chriſtendom is divided in jrſel! 
7 K 3 s 2 and 
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and more taken up with inteſtine 
Feuds and Quarrels, than with the 
Thoughts of ſecuring itſelf againtt 
the Oppreſſion of Strangers. The 
Turk dreads nothing more than a 

| Union among all the Chriſti- 

an Princes. And that he may not be 
negligent of his own Security, that 
wicked and cunning Mabomet has 
left him a Prophecy, that ſuch an 
Union will happen ſome time or o- 
ther, to the Deſtruction of his Mo- 
narchy. This Propheſy they never 
call to Mind without great Howl - 
ings and Lamentations; and there- 
fore, to prevent the Accompliſhment 
of it, the Tur labours all he can to 
put himſelf into ſuch'a Poſture, as 
to be able to bid Defiance to all hu- 
mane Power, ſhewing thereby how 
little he knows of the Force of Reli- 

| ion; for were the Propheſy true, no 

Humane means could hinder the Ac- 
Sompliſhment of it. The Turæ there- 
fore has no Pretence of Right to any 

of the Dominions of the Republick, 
and never had any; but he neither 
wants Inclination, nor Convenĩency to 

ſeire upon them. If it be ask d 

what Conveniency he has; I anſwer, 

He is the neareſt Neighbour we have, 


W and his Territories joyn ſo cloſely 


publick, it would have been advan- 


inferior to the Commonwealth gf 
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to thoſe of the Republick, that they 


ſeem all to belong to one and the ſame 
Prince. | 
On the other Hand, the Republick,,, XL Pp: 


would have againſt the Turk, what , eint 
he has not againſt the Republick ; on, © — 
that is, — 7 — make a — * 
Conqueſt of part of his Dominions, 2**** 

which — be properly a Cem 
queſt, but a Recovery of thoſe Places minions 2 - 
which he has uſurp'd from the Re- 

publick, and which would make a 

very conſiderable Prince. They are 
Negropont, Modon, Caron, Carama- 

nia, the Archipelago, Tenedo, Boſnia, 

Scutari, Albania, part of the impe- 

rial City of Conſtantinaple, and in a 

Word, little leſs than the half of the 

Country of Romania, as alſo Cyprus. 

If the Turk had not robbed the Re- 


ced to ſuch a pitch of Great a8 
that it would have been no, 


Rome. And this will clearly appear 

to any one that caſts bis Eyes on the 
vaſt Territories which the Turk has 
uſurp'd from the Republick at ſeve- 
ral times. The Republick therefore 
has very good Pretenſions, and wants 
not likewiſe Inclination, but has no 
manner of Conveniency for recover- 

K 4 ing 
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ing its Right. So that it has Occa- 
fion for an Oftriche's Stomach, to be 
able ro digeſt ſo hard a Morſel; but 
it is fit that it content itſelf with its 
preſent Loſs, left it ſhould endanger 
the reſt. | * 5 

XLIII, There is one Inconvenience which 
= — the Republick is not expoſed to with 
in Confederacy the Turk, and that is, that he will 
with ot her prin· not enter into a Confederacy with 
ces againſt the other Princes againſt the Republick, 

Republick * becauſe he never confederates with a- 
ny one. Tis true, that in the time 
of Letois Sforga, the Turk was 
ſuborn'd by him to invade the Ter- 
ritories of the Republick, and long 
before that likewiſe by Viſconti, he 
having promis d to hold in play the 
half of the Republick's Forces in Ira- 
ty. It is ſaid alfo, that Leros XII. 
King of France did not fail to ſoli- 
cite the Turk's Aſſiſtance, when he 
aſſaulted the Republick by Virtue of 

the League of Cambray. But all 
theſe are not properly Alliances ; they 
are only, as it wete, Spurs to a Horſe 
that runs of himſelt. Ile 

xl. The Turk would make no Ditli- 

” Whether the culty to joyn with the Republick in 

Turk will jy» making Conqueſts on other Princes, 

with the Repub- whenever the Republick pleas'd to 


1332 deſire it; but it muſt reſolve ro yield 


vp 


. ther Princes? 


p 
þ 
N 
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up all the Conqueſt to the 1Izrk; he 


knowing no other Partnerſhip but 


that of the Lyon in the Fable, to 


keep all the Prey to himſelf, and to 
leave nothing to his Partners. So 
that it would be Folly in the Repub- 
lick to ſpend their Treaſure and 


Blood in increaſing the Ottoman Pow - 


er, ſince it is already ſo great as to 
threaten Ruin to all other Princes. 


Without the Formality of entring in- 


to a League, the Turk would always 
be ready to aſſiſt the Republick with 
his Forces, in caſe it were attack d 
by any other Prince; and this he has 
offer d many times in the former 
Wars. But our wiſe Anceſtors of 
thoſe Days knew well enough, that 
they tun a greater Hazard from their 
Ottoman Protector, than from their 
Chriſtian Enemy, not ſo much be- 
cauſe of the Exorbitancy of his Por- 


er, as for his want of Sincerity. 80 
that the Republick always declind 


the Offer, and yet nevertheleſs the 
Turk to convince the Venetians of the 


Friendſhip he had for their State, 


did not lay hold of thoſe Opportuni- 


ties to declare War againſt them, 


but on the contrary made the Repub- 
lick a Preſent ot Salt · peter, of whic 
it ſtood greatly in neect. _ 


Fu C a s 
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XIV. The only Policy that can be uſed 
1 wich this Eaſtern Emperor, is for the 
e Republick to make great Profeſſions 
ſhip with the of Friendſhip to him, but till to 
Turk; but to make account that we may have him 
e ſoon for our Enemy; and therefore 
. 45 * wall be always ſo well upon our Guard, 
| Enemy. as that our Weakneſs may not en- 

courage the natural Rapacity of the 
Turks. The Peace with them will 
be always more laſting, when we 
have Forces enough ready ro make 


War; and a good Correſpondence 


by Fear, than by Love. In caſe of a 
Rupture with them, the Republick 
might try to get a Diverſion made 
in its Favour, by the Per ſians border- 
ing on the Eaſt- ſide of the Tizrkifh 
Dominions, and by the Maſcovites, 
and Polanders to the Weſtward. But 
this is a Buſineſs that would require 
time to negotiate it, and the Repub- 

lick muſt in the mean while be enga- 

geld in War, fo that it could expect 
to reap no great Benefit by ſuch a 
Breach. To corrupt the Miniſters 
after that the War is declared, is a 
thing that would not be very praQti- _ 
cable; they would be more eaſily 
brib'd in time of Peace. And an At- 
tempt of this Nature would be very 

bf ſeaſonable, 


with them will be maintain'd more 
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ſeaſonable, for penetrating into the 
Counſels, and retarding the Delibe- 
rations of that Court; providing that 


the Perſon who is gain'd over he a 


Man of Credit, and one of the Ba- 
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ſhaws of the Port, who have a delibe- * | 


rative Voice in the Divan, and more 
eſpecially the Vi/ire. But it happens 
ofrentimes that theſe great Men take 
the Bribes, and then fail in perform- 


ing what they undertook. Beſides, 


they are liable to conſtant Changes, 
from the Capricio's of the Emperor, 
and from the Calumnies of their Ri- 


vals. The Friendſhip of the Queen- 


Mother, of the Queen-Regent, and 
of the Mufti, may be of great Ad- 
vantage to us. But all the Intereſt 
we can make with the Favourites of 
the Court will be of no avail to us, 


if the Prince that is upon the Throne 
be a Man of a reſolute Temper. 


For theſe Princes are ſo abſolute in 
their Command, and confide fo much 
in their oven Force, that they often be · 
gin a War without any other Motive 
than ſome ſudden Freak; and all 
ſuch” tumultuary Deliberarions are 
greatly applauded by the Zanizarres, 


who are” the Soul of that Empire. 


So that as I faid at firſt,” a Political 
Prudence can avail us but little with 


_ 
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185” The Maxims of the, &c. 
” ©*this Eaſtern Monarchy; which is 
founded upon Fury, ſtands intirely 
upon its own bottom, without any 
coherence with other States, and 
will not ſo much as be guided by 

' Reaſon. A8 
XLVI. I have nothing farther to ſay, than 
The Concluſiore hat the Angel ſaid to Gideon, Be 
| ſtrong, and of good Courage. So con- 
cluding with my hearty Wiſhes for 
the Proſperity, and long Duration 
of the Republick, I think I have ſa- 
tisfy'd your Excellencies Commands, 
if not in full Diſcharge of my Du- 
ty, yet at leaſt in Proportion to my 
Talent. k 
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